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Introduction 


One of the more lively ethical debates in the religious field in 
contemporary America revolves around the question of integration 
or segregation in local churches. It is generally conceded that it is 
easier for churches to develop around just one kind of people, or, as 
Donald McGavran puts it, “Men like to become Christians without 
crossing racial, linguistic, or class barriers.” 1 However, while it 
might be easier, and while people might feel more comfortable in 
such churches, larger questions need to be raised: Is it right and good 
for Christians intentionally to group themselves into congregations 
that generally reflect the culture and life-style of just one kind of 
people? Can a culturally homogeneous church be justified in a plu¬ 
ralistic society? 

In a given American community, blacks may attend their kinds 
of churches, whites may attend their kinds of churches, and 
Hispanic-Americans may attend their kinds of churches, but does 
such separation please God? How do such churches square with the 
New Testament, which states that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28)? 2 

This book addresses these and many corollary questions. In it I 
hope to argue convincingly that ethical justification for homoge¬ 
neous churches exists in social-psychological, theological, and bibli¬ 
cal sources. I am fully aware that the issue is controversial and that 
cogent positions to the contrary can and will be advocated, and I do 
not expect this book to be the last word on the matter. I do expect 
to develop clearly and reasonably the ethical dimensions of the 
homogeneous unit principle, as McGavran calls it. 

I approach the problem as an evangelical Christian missiologist. 
Each of these words has a meaning that has affected the perspective 
I have developed on the issue. 

First, l am a Christian. In my view, theology and ethics cannot 
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and must not be separated. I agree with Karl Barth who says that “we 
must first refuse to follow all those attempts at theological ethics 
which start from the assumption that it is to be built on, or to proceed 
from, a general human ethics, a ‘philosophical’ ethics.’’ 3 For me, the 
final court of ethical appeal is divine revelation, however that divine 
revelation may be understood and interpreted. God has revealed 
himself through the living Word, Jesus Christ, and thus Christian 
ethics must be christological. He has revealed himself through the 
written Word, the Old and New Testaments, and thus Christian 
ethics must be biblical. 

I believe that God who has revealed himself through Jesus Christ 
and through the Scriptures is good, and his revealed will for human¬ 
ity is good. A person should be moral because he is responsible to 
God. Ethical judgments can be justified to the degree they can be 
shown to be consonant with God’s revealed will. As a Christian, 
then, I take the position that the good is defined by the will of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ and in the Scriptures. This is my ethical 
starting point. 

Second, I am a Christian missiologist. Missiology is the study of 
cross-cultural communication of the Christian faith. This discipline 
is intensely interested in the growth of the church among new peo¬ 
ples, those with cultures distinct from the cultures of the communi¬ 
ties which originate the preaching of the gospel. Missiologists strive 
to develop a high degree of what might be called “people sensitiv¬ 
ity.*’ They recognize that people perceive reality from different 
frames of reference. Missiologists hold culture in high esteem, while 
recognizing that all cultures are susceptible to demonic or corruptive 
forces. They respect and try to understand the diversities of human 
life-styles. Using anthropology, linguistics, phenomenology, com¬ 
munications, and social psychology, missiology studies the spread of 
Christianity throughout twenty centuries. 

Missiologists are particularly aware that when Christianity takes 
root in a new culture, the forms of religious expression such as 
symbols, rites, and belief statements will differ from parallel reli¬ 
gious forms in any other culture. Missiologists know that in the 
ethical sphere the norms of Christian behavior and life-style will 
always differ to some degree from culture to culture or people to 
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people. What may be interpreted as the will of God in one culture 
may be contrary to God’s will in another culture, and what may be 
wrong in one generation may be right in the next. Change is to be 
expected, not because God changes, but because every culture is 
dynamic. Although they might not all want to identify entirely with 
Joseph Fletcher’s ethical position, all missiologists are “situation 
ethicists” in one sense of the term. While they might well agree on 
understanding the good as being the will of God, and while many 
postulate a supracultural or absolute dimension of biblical revela¬ 
tions, missiologists also understand that every person acts within a 
unique cultural frame of reference. Thus, normative ethics are at 
once supracultural and culturally relative, and the tension created by 
these two characteristics constitutes the chief problem for missiology 
in the ethical sphere. Missiologists find it meaningless to talk about 
normative ethics without simultaneously discussing the variables in 
the frames of reference of the people concerned. 

The third aspect of my perspective is that I am an evangelical 
Christian missiologist. Evangelical is an elusive term to define. 
Etymologically, it is derived from the New Testament word euange - 
lion or gospel. In a generic sense, then, all who identify themselves 
with the gospel could be called evangelical, making the word virtu¬ 
ally synonymous with Christian. Historically, however, the term has 
been used more specifically in various ways. In many parts of 
Europe, for example, evangelical means non-Catholic or Protestant. 
But currently in the United States it is used to designate a certain 
kind of Christian life-style with which I personally identify. Al¬ 
though some may quarrel with this ideal typification, my own per¬ 
ception is that an evangelical is identified by four characteristics: (1) 
an experience of being “born anew’’ or born again (John 3:1-7); (2) 
a strong belief in the authority and infallibility of the Bible as the 
Word of God; (3) a code of life which includes certain positive 
behavior traits such as daily Bible reading and prayer, grace before 
meals, and regular church attendance, as well as certain negative 
traits such as total abstinence from or extremely moderate use of 
tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and profanity in speech; and (4) a 
compulsion to participate in the spread of the Christian faith both at 
home and abroad. 
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Because I hold the biblical text in very high esteem and feel that, 
in the final analysis, the Bible is the principal source for normative 
Christian ethics, I have devoted an entire chapter to the biblical 
material bearing most directly on the issue of homogeneous 
churches. If the biblical data were not compatible with my hypothe¬ 
sis, that m itself would be ample grounds for me to abandon the 
position. But, as will be seen, when the Bible is interpreted from a 
missiological perspective, reasonable support is found for the posi¬ 
tion that God is pleased with Christian congregations that gather 
together people who come mainly from one homogeneous unit (as 
well as with churches that encompass^rffere^ritldnds of people, of 
course). 

Because I am personally dedicated to the worldwide spread of 
the Christian faith in obedience to Christ’s commandment to ‘ 4 Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations. . . (Matt. 28:19), I 
have taken pains at several points to stress the pragmatic aspect of 
homogeneous unit congregations. If the goal is to “make disciples,” 
and if part of the process of making disciples is incorporating people 
into Christian communities, the methods which best accomplish the 
goal should be used provided there is no objection to them from the 
ethical point of view. 

Disciples are more readily made by people within their own 
homogeneous unit, and congregations develop into healthy com¬ 
munities when they concentrate on only one kind of people. Human 
group affiliation is a vital force that can and should be used by 
Christians in fulfilling the Great Commission. This innate sense of 
community should be seen in a positive light, and the church should 
address people in community, changing aspects of culture where 
necessary, but not disturbing community or culture when not re¬ 
quired to do so by Christian principles. 

Approaching the problem biblically, theologically, and sociolog¬ 
ically, I have found no compelling reason not to develop churches 
that are reasonably compatible with existing cultures. I believe, also, 
that the weight of the cumulative data supports the homogeneous 
unit approach to the development of Christian churches. 

To summarize, as a Christian I believe that the will of God is 
decisive in ethical matters. As an evangelical I am committed to a 
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radically biblical understanding of God and his will. As a missiologist 
I hold that God’s will must always be socially interpreted. I agree 
with H. Richard Niebuhr’s statement that as responsible selves, “our 
interpretation of the immediate depends on our sense of the ultimate 
community of interaction.” 4 Christian responsibility is always to be 
understood in a group context. The importance of this principle will 
become more and more evident as the social-psychological role of 
large groups in America is developed. 

Another element of my background is significant for understand¬ 
ing the position presented in this book. Donald McGavran has been 
alluded to, but more needs to be said about him. McGavran began 
writing on the homogeneous unit principle in 1936. His findings 
were published that year in the first edition of the book now entitled 
Church Growth and Group Conversion in which he introduced the 
phenomenon of “people movements” to the wider Christian public. 
Even more influential was The Bridges of God which greatly elabo¬ 
rated on the earlier material. In the second book, published in 1955, 
the principle of homogeneous unit churches was so strongly argued 
that readers began to take sides, and although a mere shadow of what 
it is today, the Church Growth Movement had begun. 5 

McGavran founded the Institute of Church Growth at Northwest 
Christian College, Eugene, Oregon, in 1961, and admitted one 
student. In 1965 he moved to Pasadena, California, as the founding 
dean of the Fuller Theological Seminary School of World Mission. 
The mandate of the school was to provide professional missiological 
training for career missionaries who had already accumulated con¬ 
siderable cross-cultural experience and for foreign nationals who 
had risen to positions of leadership in their own churches. Now 
more than one hundred people from a wide spectrum of Christian 
denominations pass through the School of World Mission annually, 
leaving behind graduate theses and dissertations that make impor¬ 
tant contributions to the knowledge of how churches grow in diverse 
cultural contexts. Most alumni return to their fields of service as 
disciples of McGavran and advocates of the church growth point of 
view. I mention this to identify myself as one of them. In 1967-68 
I took a degree in missiology under McGavran and his colleagues. 
I entered a skeptic, but emerged a convert. Since then I have been 
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a fond disciple of Donald McGavran, and I am now in my eighth 
year as a member of the School of World Mission faculty. 

The research methodology and findings of the Church Growth 
Movement began to be applied to North America in 1972. Earlier 
the focus was almost exclusively on Third World nations, particu¬ 
larly where Christianity was taking root on new ground. Now 
church growth has become a significant field of study in many doctor 
of ministry programs designed for the professional education of 
career ministers and denominational executives in the United States. 
At least three independent organizations dedicated to providing 
training and consultation in church growth have come into being 
since 1972: The Institute for American Church Growth of Pasadena, 
California; the National Church Growth Research Center of Wash¬ 
ington, D.C.; and the Fuller Evangelistic Association Department of 
Church Growth of Pasadena. Several denominational agencies and 
para-church organizations have adopted the methodology of the 
Church Growth Movement, and the number is growing. 

By no means is the principle of homogeneous unit churches the 
only, or even the chief, distinguishing characteristic of the move¬ 
ment. Particularly here in America, however, it is by far the most 
controversial element. The major lines of the controversy are de¬ 
scribed in the first chapter; here the ethical issues become clear. 
Chapter 2 examines the United States from the point of view of the 
“new pluralism” and probes the social-psychological implications of 
large sociological groups. Some prevailing attitudes toward these 
groups are examined in the light of American civil religion. The 
third chapter develops a model for describing homogeneous units in 
American society, building on the “ethclass” concept. Chapter 4 
wrestles with theological issues of Christian freedom (liberation) 
and Christian unity (reconciliation), relating these concepts to spe¬ 
cific problems of ethnicity in the United States. The missiological 
concept of “contextualization” is elaborated and related to Ameri¬ 
can theology. Chapter 5 examines in detail the biblical material 
relevant to homogeneous unit churches as understood in the context 
of the cultural pluralism of the first-century Mediterranean world. 
The final chapter argues that rather than encouraging racism, as 
some critics contend, the application of the homogeneous unit prin- 
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ciple to American churches may well be one of the best models for 
combating racism in our contemporary society. 

As a concluding word, I would like to salute several individuals 
who have been of great help and encouragement in the development 
of this study. First I want to thank my dear wife, Doris, who is in 
the strictest sense of the word a colleague in virtually every one of 
my tasks. She keeps the home I live in, manages the office I work 
in, and provides those intangible but indispensible dimensions of 
inspiration, encouragement, friendly criticism, and moral support 
without which this book never could have been written. My deep 
appreciation and admiration go to Donald McGavran, who, for a 
decade, has been guru, neighbor, friend, and yokefellow in God’s 
service. I further owe a debt of gratitude to Professors Donald 
Miller and Jack Crossley of the University of Southern California 
School of Religion and Henry Mitchell of Claremont Colleges, who 
read the manuscript and made many helpful suggestions. 

C. Peter Wagner 

Fuller Theological Seminary 
Pasadena, California 
August 1978 


Chapter 1 

THE HOMOGENEOUS 
UNIT DEBATE 


Thirty years ago Jackie Robinson donned the uniform of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and trotted onto the baseball diamond of 
Ebbets Field. That was but one of a series of symbolic events in 
recent American history signaling a profound and sometimes 
painful change in attitude toward American minority groups. The 
change was greatly accelerated by the civil rights movement of 
the 1960s. It is not yet over, but what has happened is irrever¬ 
sible. 

For one thing, many Americans are now celebrating their eth¬ 
nicity with a level of self-assertion and, in some cases, vengeance 
never before experienced in the history of our nation. Black- 
Americans, Hispanic-Americans, American Indians, Polish-Ameri- 
cans, Asian-Americans, and other large groups within our society are 
joining the movement called the “new ethnicity” or the “new plural¬ 
ism.” University curricula advertise ethnic studies programs. Books, 
articles, and scholarly journals report research on ethnicity in in¬ 
creasing volume. 

This celebration of group identity has raised important ethical 
issues for the churches of the nation. The fact of ethnicity itself 
is, of course, amoral—neither good nor bad. Ethnicity in some 
of its many dimensions has had a beneficial effect on humanity. It 
has afforded people the comfort and security of belonging to a 
group called “we,” and has given them a frame of reference 
within which to come to terms with the behavior of other 
groups, called “they.” On the other hand, ethnicity has been at 
the root of some of the greatest miseries that humanity has 
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known. Innumerable instances of war, genocide, oppression, slav¬ 
ery, torture, and injustice, traceable to ethnic causes, smear the 
pages of human history. 

Ethnicity as a Moral Issue 

Ethnicity becomes a moral issue because though it unites people, 
it also divides them. The tension created by the simultaneous and 
conflicting forces inherent in human ethnicity constitutes the stuff of 
the ethical problem: How can society preserve and enhance the 
positive values of ethnicity, while at the same time opening channels 
of mutual understanding, respect, justice, and love in intergroup 
relationships? 

Christianity prides itself on being a religion of all peoples. Jesus* 
Great Commission to his followers was to “go therefore and make^ 
disciples of all nations,” ta ethne (Matt. 28:19). Multicolored interna¬ 
tional gatherings of Christians such as the 1974 International Con¬ 
gress on World Evangelization at Lausanne, Switzerland, and the 
1975 Fifth Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Nairobi, 
Kenya, give tangible evidence that people of many ethnic, racial, 
national, and linguistic identities call themselves Christians and iden¬ 
tify not only with Jesus as Lord, but also in some tangible way with 
each other as brothers and sisters. 

The great diversity of peoples within Christianity brings the 
ethical issue home. To what extent should Christians encourage 
conscious group identity, or ethnicity, in congregational life? Can 
Christians ever advocate the establishment of culturally homoge¬ 
neous congregations? Suppose it is true that eleven o’clock on Sun¬ 
day morning is the most segregated hour in America. The questions 
remain: Is that good or bad? Does the Christian ethic demand that 
congregations be characterized by a mixture of the ethnic groups 
present? 

These are universal ethical questions. Christians in all parts of the 
world face them constantly. In America they have become unusually 
acute, probably for two major reasons. First, as a nation of immi¬ 
grants we have always been involved in the serious social problems 
created by ethnicity. Second, the strong influence of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition on our society has produced many theologians 
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and social ethicists who have made serious attempts to relate biblical 
principles to the ethnicity that characterizes American society. 

These attempts have not always been as helpful as they might 
have been. In fact, until fairly recent times Christian ethical thought 
has not made a highly creative contribution to the problems of 
ethnicity either in the churches or in society as a whole. There are 
many discernible reasons for this, and undoubtedly some good ex¬ 
cuses among them. For one thing, the contemporary social scene in 
America is now quite different from that of just several decades ago. 
Current ways of dealing with pluralism were virtually impossible 
under former sets of social conditions; our social psychology 
severely limited the options of American ethicists for dealing with 
a pluralistic society. 

For example, one of the older and quite typical patterns of 
thought went like this: 

I was brought up in the United States, where for many people 
integration is almost like a civil religion, where such people 
almost automatically assume that eventually everyone will 
speak English and really shouldn’t speak any other language. 
To me cultural diversity between countries was a nuisance, 
but cultural diversity within a country was simply an evil to 
be overcome. I had no thought of excluding anyone from any 
church (and I still do not), but I did unconsciously assume 
that the best thing that could happen to Black, White, 
Chicano, etc., was that they all would eventually come to the 
White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant church and learn to do 
things the way that I felt was most proper. 1 

The feeling that, within a country, cultural diversity among 
churches is an evil to be overcome is not confined to America by any 
means. However, in few if any other countries of the world has it 
been a more prominent theme of theologians and ethicists, thereby 
gaining the status of an assumed dogma of Christianity. Before the 
sixties it could not be expected that a serious and sustained challenge 
to this assumption would emerge. Now that American social psy¬ 
chology concerning ethnicity is changing, however, new possibilities 
are emerging for the reformulation of ethical principles within the 
Christian frame of reference. 
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The Homogeneity of Christian Churches 

One of the reasons why ethnicity has become a “problem” for 
Christian social ethicists is the undeniable fact that most Christian 
congregations, whether they ought to be or not, are culturally homo¬ 
geneous. Even in pluralistic societies where different groups of peo¬ 
ple live closely together and speak mutually intelligible languages, 
churches seem to develop in “homogeneous units.” 2 

An increasing body of missiological research worldwide and 
sociological research within America itself indicates that most Chris¬ 
tian people meet together for worship and fellowship within the 
basic sociological groupings into which they are born. Where Chris¬ 
tianity is taking root in different nations and cultures of the world, 
it seems to develop most vigorously when it is allowed or even 
encouraged to grow in specific homogeneous units rather than 
forced to include different groups. Donald Hohensee reports from 
Burundi, for example, that Christian churches have developed very J 
well among the Hutu, fairly well among the Tutsi, but hardly at all 
among the Twa. In his opinion, one of the reasons for this lack of 
success among the Twa, a despised race of pygmies, is that they have 
been required to join Hutu or Tutsi churches upon becoming Chris¬ 
tians rather than being encouraged to develop new churches within 
their own Twa homogeneous unit. 3 

Within the United States a similar principle applies of which a 
great deal more will be said later. At this point, however, it will 
suffice to make brief reference to the nation’s two largest Protestant 
denominations, the Southern Baptist Convention and the United 
Methodist Church. 

The Southern Baptist Home Mission Board in Atlanta is, to my 
knowledge, the most sophisticated agency for starting new churches 
in the United States. Currently organizing approximately one new 
Baptist church per day, Home Mission Board leaders understand 
and apply the homogeneous unit principle. As a result, Southern 
Baptist churches are multiplying much more rapidly than others 
among the various segments of the ethnic mosaic of American soci¬ 
ety. The largest Southern Baptist church in California, for example, 
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Sunday in the state of California alone, Southern Baptists worship in 
at least twenty-three different languages. For a twenty-month period 
in 1976-77, the Board started one new Korean congregation per 
month in different parts of the country. Because some people still 
stereotype Southern Baptists as racist, it comes as a surprise to learn 
that more than one thousand of their churches have both black and 
white members. Half of the Southern Baptist churches in Michigan 
are black churches. There were forty black Southern Baptist 
churches in Illinois in 1976, and the projection for 1980 is one 
hundred. 

Gerald Palmer, director of the Missions Section of the Home 
Mission Board, advocates a strong identity of the local church with 
the one particular kind of people to whom it is attempting to speak. 
“If [the church] seeks to serve more than one cultural community,” 
he argues, “it must find ways of identifying with more than one 
without losing its relationship and identity with the first. This can be 
done. . . . But it is very difficult to sustain.” 4 When leaders change, 
churches that have chosen to mix homogeneous units often frag¬ 
ment, and on closer examination, the apparently successful ones 
often turn out to be two or more congregations meeting in the same 
facilities. 

The current Southern Baptist philosophy is to reach all groups 
of American people on their own terms and assist them to develop 
their own kinds of churches. Palmer says, “We cannot afford to 
address our mission work to the median-range Anglo-Saxon culture 
and wait for the ones outside this range to become like us, . . .” 5 

While Southern Baptists have been working under policies 
derived from the homogeneous unit principle for over a decade, the 
United Methodist Church has been taking a somewhat different 
approach to members of racial, ethnic, or nationality groups. Ac¬ 
cording to Ezra Earl Jones, “we have often sought to recruit these 
people as participants in existing nearby white congregations.” 6 He 
admits that this policy for the most part has failed. United Methodists 
have established only eleven new churches primarily for blacks in 
recent years. Southern Baptists have been known to surpass that 
number in just one state during one year. United Methodist leaders 
have mixed feelings about the dissolution in 1968 of the Central 
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Jurisdiction, which provided black Methodists with a united voice. 
After ten years of developing a program for merger, it became 
painfully evident that predominantly black churches were still black, 
that predominantly white churches were still white, and that as white 
churches became racially mixed they tended to become predomi¬ 
nantly black. One black pastor recently stated in response to a sur¬ 
vey, “Short of a miracle, black United Methodism will probably 
become almost extinct in the conference within twenty years/* 7 
Jones recommends new forms for future Methodist growth, 
recognizing that each group requires a special kind of Methodist 
church. “Minorities cannot be classified together in new church 
development,” Jones says, “just as they cannot be in other areas of 
life/* He advocates that the culture, traditions, and needs of each 
group be considered separately, and “without paternalism or inter¬ 
ference.” 8 This suggestion is in accord with the homogeneous unit 
principle of church growth advocated by McGavran and others. If 
implemented, the principle will undoubtedly help to reverse the 
downward trend of ethnic membership in the United Methodist 
Church. 


Homogeneity Clarified 

While most Christian churches are homogeneous, clearly some 
are heterogeneous and do mix different kinds of people in significant 
degrees. However, other churches that appear to be heterogeneous 
to a casual observer, turn out upon analysis not to be as mixed as first 
suspected. N. J. Demerath, for example, recognizes a distinct social 
class profile of major American religious groups, but also speaks of 
a “surprising status heterogeneity'* within individual churches. 9 Be¬ 
cause this is a fairly commonplace observation in the sociology of 
religion, and because it may also be a deceptive observation, some 
further discussion is necessary. 

No one questions, for example, that among Episcopalians, who 
as a group are high on the socioeconomic scale, lower class people 
are found. On the other hand, Baptists, who come generally from 
lower socioeconomic levels, include many individuals from the 
upper classes. This phenomenon, however, is not necessarily evi¬ 
dence against what we have been calling the homogeneous unit 
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principle. Although there are some closed-community denomina¬ 
tions such as the Hutterites and Amish, American denominational 
structures as a whole are not intended to be homogeneous. The 
homogeneous unit principle applies chiefly not on the denomina¬ 
tional level, but on the congregational level, where the fellowship 
dimension of church life becomes prominent. 

It should be recognized, as Gerald Palmer hints above, that 
in some parishes or congregations, particularly in larger churches, 
several distinct congregational or fellowship groups may coexist. 
In such cases the local church, like an entire denomination, may 
be broadly heterogeneous, but subdivided internally into several 
homogeneous units. Each of these internal units may maintain its 
distinct character while identifying with the others on the mem¬ 
bership-group level. 

Demerath himself confirms the presence of such structures in his 
study of twelve Lutheran congregations in America. Whereas the 
entire denominational profile includes both “high-status’* and “low- 
status’* Lutherans, the individual parishes he studied were more 
homogeneous. First he labeled the sample parishes by status using 
an objective set of indicators including education, income, and occu¬ 
pational prestige. Then he tested the respondents subjectively to see 
if they themselves perceived the same status differences. On this 
subjective level, the test showed that “the differences are considera¬ 
ble and are even more pronounced than the previous comparisons 
would suggest.’’ 10 

As a matter of fact, many American churches and/or congrega¬ 
tions can be found which do mix homogeneous units. In such cases, 
three questions need to be answered satisfactorily before such 
churches or congregations can be regarded as exceptions to the 
homogeneous unit principle. 

(1) Is the heterogeneity illusory? In my study of Circle Church, 
Chicago, for example, I found that although there was an obvious 
mixture of black, white, and yellow races in the church, the members 
were typically intellectuals, a social grouping that Andrew Greeley 
and others have argued might well be considered an “ethnic’’ group 
of its own. 11 To a degree greater than a casual observer might 
suspect, then, Circle Church is a homogeneous unit. 12 
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It should be further clarified that churches with ministries distinc¬ 
tively geared toward the values of one particular homogeneous unit, 
but with an open-door membership policy, might include a number 
of people from another homogeneous unit. Some blacks, for exam¬ 
ple, prefer a punctual, dignified liturgical worship service to one 
characterized by soulful gospel music, swaying, and shouting, and so 
one might find an “integrated” church with possibly 5 to 10 percent 
black members. Such a church, however, may still be a homoge¬ 
neous unit church in the precise sense of the term. Members from 
other groups may be present, but in no way do they influence the 
church’s basic philosophy of ministry. 

(2) Is the heterogeneity transitory? In some cases the intention 
of the church is not to be heterogeneous for long. An orderly transi¬ 
tion from a white to a black church in an area of high social mobility 
is a common phenomenon. One homogeneous unit is phasing out, 
and another is replacing it. 

In other cases the temporary nature of a heterogeneous congre¬ 
gation is unplanned and even unwanted. Circle Church again pro¬ 
vides the example. Within six months after my study was published, 
a painful and rather abrupt split took place. The black membership 
and the black pastor left Circle Church and started First Corinthians 
Baptist Church in Chicago’s Austin district. I would not have pre¬ 
dicted this schism because I felt that the cohesive qualities of the 
homogeneous intellectual group were stronger than racial consider¬ 
ations in this case. The division into homogeneous units, however, 
occurred along racial lines even though the black contingent cited 
problems of injustice, not racial issues. 

(3) Is the heterogeneous church growing? Advocates of the 
homogeneous unit principle agree that Christian people who have 
matured in their understanding of their “oneness in Christ’’ can 
certainly coexist with Christians of other homogeneous units, per¬ 
haps to a degree significantly higher than that of the general popula¬ 
tion. However, the homogeneous unit principle is concerned with 
church growth as well as with church survival. Membership increase, 
as Dean Kelley argues, is one of the signs of the social strength of 
the church as an institution. 13 For optimum conditions of growth, 
the composition of a congregation should be compatible with the 
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needs for social companionship felt by the unchurched people in the 
community. Unchurched people presumably know nothing of “one¬ 
ness in Christ,’* as Christians do, and thus lack the spiritual motiva¬ 
tion that Christians might have for welcoming close associations with 
people of other homogeneous units. 

Although I do not have empirical evidence to confirm it, my 
impression is that if any truly heterogeneous churches in America 
are growing, they are exceptions to the general rule. My studies of 
a number of churches showing membership growth consistently 
indicate that they are growing within fairly homogeneous units. 14 

Here and there one can find truly heterogeneous churches that 
are growing. Some are quite large and have high community visibil¬ 
ity. Typically they will have an exceptional leader. Melodyland 
Christian Center in Anaheim, California, and Glide Memorial 
United Methodist Church in San Francisco are two examples. Fre¬ 
quently in this type of church, the philosophy of ministry places 
heavy emphasis on the celebration or worship service. The worship¬ 
ers are usually made up of one-third regular attenders, one-third 
semiregular attenders, and one-third infrequent attenders. The sub¬ 
congregations or cell groups may not be well developed, because 
church members in such situations are often little more than weekly 
spectators, and no more problems arise in mixing homogeneous 
units in that style of worship than mixing them in a baseball stadium. 
If the smaller fellowship groups do happen to develop in such 
churches, the problems related to the homogeneous unit principle 
will become more acute. 

Just because Christian churches do tend to be culturally homoge¬ 
neous and just because they do seem to maintain more growth and 
vitality when they remain as such does not, of course, lead to the 
conclusion that they should be homogeneous. A description of what 
is cannot be taken as what ought to be, and more substantive ethical 
considerations must be brought to bear on the issue. Many theolo¬ 
gians and ethicists have argued that homogeneous churches are ob¬ 
noxious, while others have defended them on Christian principles. 
Before looking more closely at the ethical issues under debate, 
however, let us consider briefly just what is the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian church. 
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The Nature of the Church 

The Christian church came into being as a redemptive fellow¬ 
ship. The church gathers men and women together in community 
and in mutual commitment. It is a group of people who perceive 
themselves to be God’s people, who have been redeemed, and who 
claim to be disciples of Jesus Christ. The basic internal purpose of 
the church is to provide for the Christian growth and mutual care 
of its members. Externally its basic purpose is to communicate God’s 
redemptive work to fellow human beings and to society as a whole. 
The latter has been called “the missionary nature of the church,” 15 
and the responsibility of the church toward the world has been most 
commonly termed its mission. From the Latin root meaning “to 
send,” mission is intended to include everything that God sends his 
people into the world to do. 

Two major dimensions of the mission of the church include what 
have been called the Great Commission and the Great Command¬ 
ment. 16 The former refers to Jesus* evangelistic mandate to “go and 
make disciples of all the nations*’ (Matt. 28:19), and the latter refers 
tojesus* ethical mandate to “love your neighbor as yourself.” (Matt. 
22:39) Unfortunately these two aspects of God’s work in the world 
have often been seen as mutually exclusive. It is unfortunate because 
both are integral to the total mission of the church. As John Stott 
says, “social action is a partner of evangelism.” 17 The two directives 
are not identical, however. Each has its own internal dynamic and 
goal. Both are ends in themselves. They relate in a state of what has 
been called “contextual symbiosis.” 18 

This relationship raises a further question concerning priorities, 
and the debate is far from concluded. Some Christian theologians 
argue strongly for a holistic approach to Christian evangelism in 
which the evangelistic and the social implications are seen as indis¬ 
soluble and on an equal plane. 19 My own inclination is to follow the 
wording of the Lausanne Covenant, which says that “in the church’s 
mission of sacrificial service evangelism is primary.” 20 This position 
is not at all meant to imply that social service is an unimportant task 
for the church; it merely recognizes that without evangelism there 
would be no church, and thus no institution to offer service to 
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society. As Stephen Neill has put it: 

After more than a century it is possible on purely empiri¬ 
cal grounds to pronounce a judgment on the two methods. 
Experience has shown that the order of priority must always 
be first conversion and then social change; if the inner trans¬ 
formation has been brought about, the problem of social 
change and uplift can be tackled with far greater prospects of 
success. 21 

Two more terms related to the church’s mission need to be 
clarified in the context of this study: evangelism and conversion. For 
evangelism, I will adopt the definition developed in 1918 by the 
Anglican Archbishops’ “Committee of Enquiry into the Evangelistic 
Work of the Church”: 

To evangelize is so to present Christ Jesus in the power of the 
Holy Spirit that men shall come to put their trust in God 
through him, to accept him as their savior, and serve him as 
their King in the fellowship of his Church. 

If this is evangelism, conversion is its result. When a person puts 
his or her trust in God through Jesus Christ, accepting him as Savior 
and Lord, and becomes incorporated into the fellowship of the 
church, conversion has taken place. When interpreted from the 
framework of the social sciences, evangelism is membership recruit¬ 
ing for the church, and conversion is the prospective member’s 
decision to join and commit himself or herself to the principles of 
the group or church. In the Christian framework, of course, this 
process is not to be interpreted merely as a human action, but rather 
a supernatural working of God which makes the person a “new 
creation.” (2 Cor. 5:17) Evangelism and conversion are how we 
“make disciples of all nations.” 

The Church as a Model of Reconciliation 

References to the nature of the church appear frequently in the 
arguments of those who oppose the homogeneous unit principle. 
Theologian Jurgen Moltmann, for example, argues that the Christian 
church, if it is to be authentic, must be heterogeneous. 22 He charges 
that any church which can be characterized as a national church or 
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a racial church or a class church is “heathenish and heretical/* To 
be an effective witness for reconciliation to the world, he argues, the 
church must demonstrate to those around it that internally it has 
done the job of reconciling like and unlike. The church must consist 
“of the educated and uneducated, of the black and white, of the high 
and the low. . . .** Churches are at their best, he says, when they 
contradict the natural groupings of human beings, and they do 
poorly when they conform to such groupings. 23 

Moltmann, the theologian of hope, looks forward to a future 
made up of a new, free humanity. This he sees as a humanity free 
from racism, injustice, captivity, oppression, prejudice, war, and 
hate. He interprets the past as being characterized by a pluralism of 
cultures, nations, religions, and churches, which he regards as evil. 
His theology of hope embraces a future of the singular: In order to 
avoid possible extinction, all peoples must participate in one new 
community, which Moltmann predicts will erase cultural distinc- 
tives, racial barriers, and social classes. 24 Churches which continue 
to allow themselves to be distinct from others are churches of the 
past. The churches of the future, those which fully participate in the 
dynamics of Christian hope, will overcome human differences and 
make the plural singular. 

John Stott agrees. He believes that mixed congregations are 
stronger in their Christian witness than homogeneous unit churches. 
“And the more mixed the congregation is,*’ Stott argues, “especially 
in ‘class’ and ‘colour,* the greater its opportunity to demonstrate the 
power of Christ.*’ Stott finds this to be one of the basic principles of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. The breakdown of the wall of hostility 
between Jews and Gentiles as exhibited in first-century Christianity 
is attributed by Stott to being nothing less than a miracle of God. 
“So,** he says, “is the overcoming of the barriers of race and rank 
today.’* 25 

Ephesians also provides the biblical rationale for another advo¬ 
cate of heterogeneity in churches, Colin Williams. He contends that 
the missionary structures of the church must channel the unifying 
power of Christ wherever “the hostilities of nation, race, culture, 
religiousness, class, are destroying the unity of God’s creation.’* 
Williams is especially disturbed with congregations based on a par- 
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ticular area of residence, although he recognizes that churches do 
normally grow this way. Do not churches composed of just one kind 
of people, he asks, “tend to deepen those worldly separations rather 
than bring the uniting reconciling power of Christ to bear in such 
a way that these worldly barriers collapse? . . .” 26 

Common to Moltmann, Stott, and Williams is an abhorrence of 
racial and class prejudice. Large sociological groupings are seen by 
them as divisive of humankind and consequently sinful. These 
theologians stress that an important part of the Great Commandment 
dimension of the church’s mission in the world is aiding the recon¬ 
ciliation of peoples who are hostile to each other. The effectiveness 
of the church’s ministry of reconciliation in the world depends, in 
their view, on the prior attainment of tangible unity within the 
church, a unity characterized by the eradication of racial, cultural, 
and class barriers between Christians. They would all regard McGav- 
ran’s homogeneous unit principle as a threat to authentic biblical 
unity within the church. TKey represent a substantial stream of Chris¬ 
tian ethical thought that would regard attempts to encourage the 
growth of Christian churches within homogeneous units as immoral 
because it retards the clearly Christian responsibility to promote 
brotherhood and peace among all peoples. 

The Homogeneous Unit Principle at Lausanne 

A significant international debate on the issues surrounding cul¬ 
turally homogeneous churches occurred in 1974 at the Lausanne 
Congress. Donald McGavran, in his plenary session address on 
world evangelization, advocated the homogeneous unit principle. 
After reminding his audience that the world is a mosaic of different 
peoples and races and cultures and clans, he describes the growth of 
the Christian church much as I have done here. “The Christian 
faith,’’ he points out, “... flows well within each piece of the mosaic, 
but tends to stop at linguistic and ethnic barriers. Most existing 
congregations are shut up to one language, one ethnic unit, and 
frequently to one social or economic class.’’ 27 Unlike Moltmann, 
McGavran does not regard such a situation as “heathenish and heret¬ 
ical’’; rather McGavran sees it as a dynamic to be harnessed for the 
effective fulfillment of the Great Commission. “Since men like to 
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become Christians without crossing barriers,” he argues, “the first 
task among the two billion [yet to be evangelized] is an evangelism 
designed to multiply churches in each new piece of the magnificent 
mosaic.” 28 

McGavran did not come to this position hurriedly. His intellec¬ 
tual pilgrimage began in the 1930s when, as a missionary to India, 
he joined Methodist Bishop Wascom Pickett in researching what 
were then called “mass movements” to Christianity. 29 He later calls 
this phenomenon a “people movement” and discusses it in The 
Bridges of God. 

In McGavran’s view, most Western Christians, including mis¬ 
sionaries, are much too individualistic in their perception of how 
people become Christians. He argues that non-Western peoples will 
not and cannot become Christians in an individualistic, Western way. 
He sees people movements, later called “multi-individual, mutually 
interdependent decisions,” as theologically valid and sociologically 
more appropriate than Western responses for the masses of people 
in India and elsewhere. Again, McGavran understands race, caste, 
peoplehood, or whatever group identity may be called, in a positive 
light. He perceives distinctions between peoples not as social de¬ 
fects, but as social dynamics to be used to accomplish the mission of 
the church. Race consciousness is not to be taken as an enemy, but 
as an ally, according to McGavran. “It does no good,” he argues, 
“to say that tribal peoples ought not to have race prejudice. They 
do have it and are proud of it. It can be understood and should be 
made an aid to Christianization.” 30 

It is important to understand the social psychology of conversion 
in a group with high people-consciousness or group identity. In such 
groups, individual action is frequently regarded as social treachery, 
and no individual is permitted to think independently of the group. 
A group decision, which is more than merely the sum of many 
individual decisions, is required in all important matters. During the 
decision-making process, each individual, according to his or her 
status, contributes to the final decision, but no one acts until the 
group as a whole is ready to act. When the decision is finalized, a 
new thing has happened, not to a person here and there, but to an 
entire people. 31 
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Deep respect for the dignity of the group process leads to the 
position on homogeneous units that McGavran took at Lausanne. 
One of McGavran’s colleagues, Ralph Winter, also dealt with the 
homogeneous unit principle in a plenary session address at the Con¬ 
gress. His assignment was to analyze the dynamics of specifically 
cross-cultural evangelism. Winter feels that a major cause of ineffec¬ 
tiveness in evangelistic work is the failure to recognize that while 
Christianity has been planted in virtually every country of the world, 
by no means has it been planted in every culture. “This misunder¬ 
standing is a malady,” he says, “so widespread that it deserves a 
special name. Let us call it ‘people blindness.’ ” People blindness is 
anything that prevents a clear understanding of the subgroups within 
a country that are significant for effective evangelistic strategy. In 
Winter’s opinion, people blindness can cause a Christian to “confuse 
the legitimate desire for church or national unity with the illegiti¬ 
mate goal of uniformity.” 32 Winter brings the ethical issue to focus 
on the tension between Christian liberty and Christian unity. While 
he recognizes and promotes Christian unity, he says “I realize now 
that Christian unity cannot be healthy if it infringes upon Christian 
liberty. . . . Can we not condition our desire for uniformity by an 
even greater desire for effective preaching of the Gospel?” 33 To 
Winter the right to be a Christian and yet maintain group identity 
is implicit in the doctrine of Christian liberty. 

The strongest opposing remarks to the concepts advocated at 
Lausanne by McGavran and Winter came from a pair of colleagues 
from Latin America, Rene Padilla and Samuel Escobar. Both ex¬ 
pressed in clear terms their dissatisfaction with the homogeneous 
unit principle. They argue that the authentic presentation of the 
gospel requires strong ethical dimensions from the outset. Padilla 
scores what he calls “culture Christianity,” as being sub-Christian, 
and he opposes any tendency to cheapen God’s grace by making it 
conform to a culture. This tendency, Padilla argues, creates a “God 
who constantly gives but never demands, the God fashioned ex¬ 
pressly for mass-man,.. .” 34 The American version of culture Chris¬ 
tianity receives Padilla’s harshest criticism, although he recognizes 
that it can and does develop within any culture. American culture 
Christianity has squeezed the church into the mold of the world to 
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such an extent that American Christians cannot even recognize their 
own sins. One of these sinful areas is, for Padilla, the homogeneous 
unit principle. He feels that it is an extension of the American desire 
for racial and class segregation. He says, 

The idea is that people like to be with those of their own race 
and class and we must therefore plant segregated churches, 
which will undoubtedly grow faster. We are told that race 
prejudice “can be understood and should be made an aid to 
Christianization.” No amount of exegetical maneuvering can 
ever bring this approach in line with the explicit teaching of 
the New Testament regarding the unity of men in the body 
of Christ, . . , 35 

Escobar attempts to reinforce Padilla by setting forth the need 
for healing in the area of interracial relationships. He believes that 
the Christian church could be the only place left where encounter, 
acceptance, and coexistence can be modeled to society at large. “To 
perpetuate segregation for the sake of numerical growth, arguing 
that segregated churches grow faster, is for me yielding to the sinful¬ 
ness of society, . . .” 36 Escobar questions whether a church that 
grows as a result of such a procedure is really the church of Jesus 
Christ at all. 


The Debate in America 

To focus the ethical issue specifically on contemporary society in 
the United States, it is necessary to understand what form the debate 
has taken on American ground. Of the early writers who deal with 
it, perhaps the most outstanding is H. Richard Niebuhr. In The Social 
Sources of Denominationalism, written in 1929, Niebuhr perceptively 
traces the origins of U.S. denominations to cultural, rather than 
distinctly religious, causes. He shows that “the denominations, 
churches, sects, are sociological groups whose principle of differen¬ 
tiation is to be sought in their conformity to the order of social 
classes and castes.” 37 He does not deny that denominations are 
religious groups. Of course they are. But they also represent a 
religion that has accommodated itself to what he terms the “caste 
system.” 

What Niebuhr describes is what the proponents of the homoge- 
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neous unit principle would have predicted in America or any other 
nation composed of more than one culture. However, Niebuhr 
moves from the descriptive to the normative mode when he passes 
severe negative judgment on such denominationalism. He calls the 
development of denominations the “ethical failure of the divided 
church/* 38 Denominationalism has arisen because of the “invasion 
of the church of Christ by the principle of caste.” 39 He perceives that 
denominational divisions serve to perpetuate and accentuate the 
racial and class injustices so evident in American society. Niebuhr 
sees temporary value in such developments as the formation of black 
denominations after the Civil War, but only as a compromise on the 
way to ultimate unity, a unity which, he is disappointed to note, has 
never materialized. 40 He draws the conclusion that: 

Denominationalism thus represents the moral failure of 
Christianity. And unless the ethics of brotherhood can gain 
the victory over this divisiveness within the body of Christ it 
is useless to expect it to be victorious in the world. 41 

Niebuhr admits in The Kingdom of God in America , written almost 
a decade later, that his answer to Christian disunity “in the form of 
a new appeal to good will to overcome stubborn social divisions” 
was inadequate. He now realizes that unity will not be achieved on 
the level of “hazy sentimentalism.” 42 What this hazy sentimentalism 
could be he does not discuss, but it might well refer to his dream 
in which the separate nations of the world unite in harmony on the 
basis of a synthesis of all cultures, built on “a common world-view 
and a common ethics/* 43 This one-world ideal may have constituted 
a prophetic voice in the early part of this century, but as we shall see, 

ethicists addressing these 


Following Niebuhr, one of the outstanding voices of the forties 
was that of Bue ll Gallag her. Gallagher also attempts to suggest some 
constructive avenueToTchufch action to overcome the social blight 
of racism and segregation in America. In his book Color and Con¬ 
science, he suggests desegregation as a solution. Urging the churches 
to repent of their sin of promoting a segregated society by their 
structures, Gallagher advocates interracial churches and ministers 
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from different groups working side by side. He argues that “there 
is nothing but human inertia and a certain unreasoning fear of the 
unfamiliar to stand in the way of our making every congregation in 
this nation a cross section of the family of God.” 44 

Liston Pope picks up the cause in the next decade. His book The 
Kingdom beyond Caste, published in 1957, was widely read and 
quoted. In it he laments that “eleven o’clock on Sunday morning is 
the most segregated hour in the week” and terms the church “the 
most segregated major institution in American society.’’ 45 Pope sets 
forth some ideas of how congregational integration might take place, 
but he cannot cite examples of how this has actually been done. That 
churches must be desegregated is an ethical axiom for Pope, requir¬ 
ing no empirical proof. Segregated churches, he argues, reflect “a 
deficiency in their understanding of the true nature and purpose of 
the church.’’ 46 

Pope is very pessimistic about the survival of the black church in 
America. He does not believe that blacks prefer their own churches, 
and he argues that the only reason some of them seem to is because 
being separate is preferable to being inferior in white churches. 47 
He argues also that urban centers are overchurched, that black 
churches are too small for adequate programs and ministry, and that 
already there is too much division within the black church itself. 
“Most serious of all,” he says, “Negro churches are reported to be 
losing their young people faster than white churches, and they are 
likely to lose them faster still as these young people find themselves 
more largely integrated in other aspects of American life but still 
segregated in the churches.” 48 Pope does not seem to be concerned 
with, or even aware of, the possibility that he is advocating ethnocide 
for black culture in America. Later writers begin to see this conse¬ 
quence more clearly. 

During the great civil rights decade of the 1960s, several other 
theologians continue the argument for solving racial problems by 
mixing the races in local congregations. In The Suburban Captivity of 
the Churches, Gibson Winter traces the movement of whites out of 
inner city areas into the suburbs and the entrance of minority groups, 
particularly blacks, into the cities. He laments the accommodation of 
the churches to this social trend by their moving out into suburban, 
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white residential neighborhoods. He judges homogeneous churches 
to be an “unholy alliance of religious and racial segregation, an 
alliance whose real purpose is to preserve insulated, residential com¬ 
munities/* 49 In Winter’s opinion, churches that should serve as 
reconciling forces between black and white, blue collar and white 
collar, are more usually instruments of middle class conformity. 
Winter understands this reconciling function to be part of the essen¬ 
tial nature of the church: 

The churches can only embody or mediate a true identity to their 
members when the fellowship of members represents the interdepen¬ 
dencies of human life. Inclusiveness is intrinsic and not accidental to 
the nature of the Church . 50 

Other voices support Winter’s. Kyle Haselden criticizes the Prot¬ 
estant churches of the United States as being middle class and “so¬ 
cially as well as racially homogeneous.*’ As such, he charges, they 
tend to identify with the economic and political interests of the 
group and become mere social clubs. Jesus Christ is thereby “tamed 
and made the defender of the status quo.’’ 51 Jeffrey K. Hadden 
discerns a widening rift between the attitude of clergy and laity 
toward civil rights issues and sees this rift as a contribution to what 
he titles The Gathering Storm in the Churches. 52 In one of the most 
thoughtful and painstakingly fair studies of the issue, an essay enti¬ 
tled “The Voluntary Church: A Moral Appraisal,’’James Gustafson 
raises such questions as: “Is the voluntary church theologically and 
morally viable?” He recognizes the tendency toward social 
homogeneity in American congregations, but warns against “the 
great temptation to equate the socially acceptable patterns of life, the 
approved ways of thinking and acting, with the truth of the gospel 
itself.” 53 Gustafson suggests that heterogeneity within the church be 
created intentionally. 

Toward the end of the sixties, and largely due to the effects of 
the civil rights movement, a new kind of ethic began to emerge in 
America. One of the most articulate advocates of the change in 
focus was Joseph Hough. His book Black Power and White Protes¬ 
tants signals a shift from the models of desegregation and assimila¬ 
tion to people-consciousness and pluralism. He suggests that “our 
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energy must be channeled away from the development of interra¬ 
cial churches and token integration of predominantly white 
churches. .. Hough argues that any white Protestant strategy for 
race relations must take seriously the “new Negro pluralism.’* 54 
The old pluralism was oppressive because it was enforced by 
whites to exploit blacks, but Hough sees the new pluralism as libe¬ 
rating because it is based on black dignity and self-determination. 
Thus, the civil rights movement began to affect theologians and 
ethicists, opening up possibilities for an understanding and applica¬ 
tion of the homogeneous unit principle in America. 55 

How American Blacks See the Issue 

The civil rights movement caused a distinct change in the attitude 
of American blacks toward their own cultural values in general and 
toward their churches in particular. What happened to black 
churches during the sixties was not unlike the process of indigeniza- 
tion that has occurred in scores of cultures around the world where 
Christianity has been introduced. A phenomenon frequently de¬ 
scribed and analyzed by missiologists, the concept of indigenization 
goes beyond the old three-self formula of self-governing, self- 
supporting, and self-propagating, to something much more basic: 
self-image, self-consciousness, and self-dignity. As long as a church 
or cluster of churches is dominated psychologically by people of 
another culture—whether those dominating are a small group of 
Western missionaries in an Indonesian tribe or a large majority of 
white supremicists in America—the principle remains the same. As 
I understand the American social situation, white racism was so 
strong that until the 1960s many black churches in America suffered 
from identity crises and thus lacked the freedom to be completely 
themselves. On one hand there was a strong psychological pull 
toward blackness or Africanness. On the other hand there were 
strong pressures toward whiteness and a subtle assumption that the 
only valid cultural identity for a first-class American citizen was the 
Anglo-American identity. 

Before the sixties very few black leaders, inside or outside the 
church were providing satisfactory methods for dealing with this 
identity crisis. W. E. B. Du Bois and Carter Woodson spoke out in 
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favor of the positive values of African cultural traditions in black 
American life-style and religion early in the century. Anthropologist 
Melville Herskovits contributed some scientific support to their 
claims. 56 But other black leaders were doing their best to deny 
Africanness. E. Franklin Frazier, for example, argues that slaves sent 
to the New World were “stripped of their social heritage” and that 
almost nothing African has survived in black America. Even James 
Cone repeats the party line and writes as late as 1969 that American 
blacks were “completely stripped of their African heritage as they 
were enslaved by the ‘Christian’ white man.” 57 

Given this prevailing denial of the past, black thinkers naturally 
encouraged black Americans to integrate with the dominant white 
majority in the United States. “White is right” became an integral 
principle in black social psychology. Cosmetic counters featured skin 
whiteners and hair straighteners. Blacks who had lighter skin and 
who spoke “standard” English got the better jobs. Those who lis¬ 
tened to Mozart and read Steinbeck were considered more “cul¬ 
tured.” Black children, when given the choice, preferred white dolls 
to black dolls. 58 Strong white voices, such as some we have dis¬ 
cussed, assumed that any distinct black culture was only a passing 
phenomenon. Eventually all Americans would be living together 
harmoniously with Niebuhr’s “common world-view and a common 
ethics” in Pope’s “new community” with “no social distinctions.” 59 
Some black theologians were trained to think this way by professors 
in white seminaries. They danced to the white man’s tune without 
knowing where the music was coming from. 

C. Eric Lincoln reflects the general tone of the white liberal ethics 
in the sixties when he writes, “To the mind of the Negro the segre¬ 
gated church is the rawest symbol of the white man’s inability to 
practice the Christianity he has sought to sell to millions of non¬ 
whites around the world.” He goes on to lament that: 

It is difficult to forget that in order to be a Christian in 
America the Negro has been required either to organize new 
churches or denominations, or accept an uncomplimentary 
status in white churches where his presence is not desired. 60 
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Lincoln does not construct a model of what he feels ought to happen 
under ideal circumstances, but the implication is that if blacks could 
be absorbed into white churches without their race being a factor in 
their level of acceptance, many of the social problems would be 
solved. He does not grapple with the problem of the potential 
destruction of black culture. 

Joseph Washington, Jr., does suggest a model. In Black Religion, 
he argues in favor of “assimilation*’ as the symbol of full participa¬ 
tion by blacks in white culture. 61 As to churches, he proclaims: 

It is incumbent upon the Negro now to close his houses of 
worship and enter the white congregations of his choice en 
masse. This may be impossible in large areas of the South 
today; it may be impractical in many urban areas where white 
Protestants are in flight from the Negro. But it can begin in 
all the small towns and medium cities of the North and West 
•where Negro congregations are obviously inadequate and 
lack vital leadership. 62 

Washington’s argument follows closely that of some of the white 
theologians discussed previously. He feels that any black congrega¬ 
tion which exists essentially because of racial ties should “go out of 
business.’* 63 His plan is to create opportunities for black Christians 
“to enter the mainstream of the Christian tradition and become 
indigenous and homogeneous persons in the dominant system.’’ 64 
This is a curious use of the term indigenous, which usually implies 
a loyalty to one’s own cultural roots. To postulate that the assimila¬ 
tion of blacks into white culture in some way promotes indigenous¬ 
ness must assume either that blacks have no culture of their own, or 
that if they do, it is not worth preserving. 

The civil rights and black power movements changed this kind 
of thinking. “We shall overcome’’ was chanted from the cotton 
patches of Mississippi to the ghettos of Los Angeles. No one was 
singing “we shall knuckle under.’’ It soon became evident that in 
order to “overcome,” black had to become beautiful. And it did. 

In a certain sense, even more significant than the riots, the cau¬ 
cuses, the sit-ins, and the marches on Selma were the natural hairdos, 
soul food restaurants, and books likej. L. Dillard’s Black English . 65 
Of course, they all went together. Cultural liberation could not have 
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occurred without political liberation. The close relationship between 
the two caused the black power movement to take on religious 
overtones. 66 

Now that black is beautiful, black churches have a greater oppor¬ 
tunity to fulfill their role as religious institutions than they ever had 
before. Neither whites nor blacks may any longer evaluate black 
churches according to how nearly they mirror white American 
Christianity. Black theologians no longer advocate that black 
churches should go out of business. They are beautiful! 

Washington himself now repudiates the assimilation he once 
advocated. Assimilation, which he explains as “the process of racial 
homogenization through intermarriage” 67 or “the wiping out of 
Black culture and blood,” 68 has appealed to few whites or blacks. 
Although he recognizes that there are still dangers, he now feels that 
the best model is “equal partnership in a pluralistic society.” 69 Cone 
no longer contends that black Americans were stripped of their 
African heritage. “American black people,” he says, “have a tradi¬ 
tion of their own that stretches back to Africa and its traditional 
religions. We are an African people, at least to the degree that our 
grandparents came from Africa and not from Europe.” 70 Such lan¬ 
guage signals the end of an identity crisis. 

The age of black liberation has now begun in America. Black 
Christian leaders are joining their voices in a chorus of protest 
against the impotent models of integration and assimilation prof¬ 
fered a decade or two ago. Henry Mitchell, in my estimation, leads 
the chorus. Although he admits to being “among those once guilty 
of the pervasive and erroneous assumption of the erasure of the 
substance of traditional African faith. . . .”, he is “now convinced 
that the slavocracy failed to erase African culture, but slowly suc¬ 
ceeded in getting Blacks to be ashamed of it.” 71 Mitchell’s keen 
perception of the cultural differences between black and white 
America is unmatched in the literature. 

Gayraud Wilmore sees no hope in the foreseeable future for 
integrating American congregations on more than a token level. If 
we are going to get on with evangelism, he comments, we must stop 
deluding ourselves. John Perkins faults the integration model for 
assuming that black culture is no good and that the best thing for 
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blacks is to be taken out of their community and placed in the white 
community. Preston Williams rejects integration because it offers 
solutions to social problems only from the point of view of the white 
man. Ron Potter describes black Christians as now revolting against 
their “honkified” religious training. Reuben Sheares calls for a strat¬ 
egy of black liberation that affirms black uniqueness and allows 
blacks to be themselves in a pluralistic world. Pluralism, he says, 
“means that one can be himself, can be Black, without stigmatizing 
or victimizing the other person who is different from oneself—who 
is not Black.” 72 


“Integration Has Failed” 

It must be observed that McGavran and other advocates of the 
homogeneous unit principle have always implicitly espoused a plu¬ 
ralistic model for the interpretation of society. McGavran’s image of 
a cultural mosaic, separate pieces which together compose a beauti¬ 
ful whole, is a pluralistic model. Those people who continue to argue 
against the homogeneous unit principle tend to prefer the assimila- 
tionist or integrationist models for understanding society. McGavran 
did not apply his principles directly to the civil rights issues in 
America because his concern continued to be the spread of Christi¬ 
anity on new ground, but whites such as Will Campbell and Joseph 
Hough and blacks such as Wilmore and Sheares were developing 
positions similar to McGavran’s. 

One of the most notable indications of the changing attitude of 
American church people toward the homogeneous unit principle 
was the change in editorial direction of the ethically sensitive journal 
The Other Side. In 1974 a lead editorial by John Alexander signaled 
a 180-degree turn for the journal. The Other Side, according to Alex¬ 
ander, had started as an integrationist magazine, but he was forced 
to conclude that after years of effort, “now it is time to lay the cards 
on the table: Integration has failed. " 73 Alexander confesses that the 
editors may not have taken the cultural differences within America 
seriously enough. He expresses doubts about the advisability of 
integration even in the improbable case that American whites could 
overcome their cultural arrogance. Blacks, he recognizes, do not 
really want to be white. “Why,” Alexander asks, “should a ghetto 
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black attend a culturally alien service where the singing is from 
Trinity Hymnal , the preaching is a short twenty emotionless minutes 
of exegesis, and no one moves a muscle or says ‘amen’?” 74 Not only 
does Alexander argue for authentic black churches, but he also 
argues the same thing for whites. “Middle-class white churches must 
affirm their white identity,” he says. “They should feel free to be 
white and American as long as they are fully Christian.” 75 

Alexander’s editorial is a remarkable contribution to the debate 
because he writes as a representative of the so-called radical evan¬ 
gelicals. One of the major themes of radical evangelicalism has been 
harsh criticism of conformity to culture, particularly American cul¬ 
ture, within Christianity. They usually assume the “Christ against 
culture” stance, to borrow Niebuhr’s phrase, 76 and decry American 
culture-Christianity as sharply as did Rene Padilla. Yet the conclu¬ 
sion Alexander was forced to reach after the turbulence of the sixties 
had cleared and black was recognized as being beautiful, was pre¬ 
cisely the conclusion that advocates of the homogeneous unit princi¬ 
ple had been supporting all along. McGavran himself could have 
signed his name to Alexander’s editorial. 77 

Alexander’s position, however, was unacceptable to many, and 
a flood of protest from the constituency of The Other Side poured into 
his office. But Alexander stuck to his guns, answering the protests 
in an “Editor’s Response.” 1 * 

The Options and Their Cost 

The debate continues and probably will for some time to come, 
but the issue is clear. The classic statement of the homogeneous unit 
principle remains McGavran’s: “Men like to become Christians 
without crossing racial, linguistic, or class barriers.” 79 Notice that 
McGavran is focusing here on non-Christians rather than Christians. 
His purpose in advocating the homogeneous unit principle is consis¬ 
tently that of bringing non-Christians into the Christian movement. 
An underlying assumption of the principle has always been that once 
people become Christians and are growing in their application of 
biblical ethical principles to their daily lives, they will lose their 
inclinations toward racism and prejudice. This work of grace oper¬ 
ates in Christians, but presumably not in the same way in non- 
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Christians. Christians, therefore, are free to group themselves in 
churches in whatever way they wish along homogeneous or hetero¬ 
geneous lines. Both are good Christian options, but the decision 
should be made intelligently, and the consequences of each option 
weighed. 

If the option of crossing homogeneous unit lines and mixing two 
or more different groups in the congregation is chosen, the positive 
effect is that Christians will feel very good about their success in 
breaking through racial or class barriers. They will also be enriched 
by the interaction with and exposure to people of other cultures. 
However, as the examples given earlier have shown, the evangelistic 
potential of the church will be seriously curtailed. The few truly 
interracial churches that have flourished have grown largely through 
transfer of membership rather than individual conversions. Al¬ 
though some undoubtedly will, few non-Christians from outside the 
congregation are likely to be attracted to such a heterogeneous 
community. 

If the option of maintaining a homogeneous congregation is 
chosen, the direct benefit of close intercultural relationships will be 
sacrificed, but in all probability the evangelistic potential of the 
congregation will be higher. Other things being equal, a higher rate 
of conversion growth can be predicted for the homogeneous unit 
church. 

The issue that needs urgent attention is how to do both. Ways 
and means must be discovered so that Christian brotherhood can be 
enjoyed to the greatest possible extent while at the same time main¬ 
taining a high evangelistic potential. One of the purposes of this 
book is to suggest some models for the accomplishment of that 
objective. 


Chapter 2 

AMERICA: “MELTING POT” 
OR “STEW POT”? 


Most Americans can, if they wish, trace their origins to a former 
family “homeland.” For some, the available data are scant; for oth¬ 
ers, they are abundant. But in all cases the roots are there, and an 
increasing number of Americans are finding satisfaction in attempt¬ 
ing to reconstruct their past. Some enlist the help of professionals to 
trace their genealogies. Some visit their homelands. Some take pains 
to locate and look up distant and nearly forgotten relatives. 1 Some, 
particularly Native-Americans, are seeking their roots culturally if 
not geographically, through such activities as learning ancient tribal 
dialects as a second language. 

In few cases can the past be reconstructed with photographic 
precision. Usually there emerges a mixture of fact and fancy, and the 
result is what might be termed a family myth. For a myth of this sort 
to generate human and psychological value, there is no need to 
document all of its elements with indisputable historical proof. 2 

My private myth, for example, starts with a group of German 
settlers from the Palatinate who arrived in the colonies in 1710 and 
hacked farms out of the forests of New York’s Mohawk Valley. One 
of the pioneers was a namesake, Johan Peter Wagner. For years I 
thought I was his direct descendant. Recently, however, I learned 
that I am actually descended from his brother-in-law, Christian 
Dockstader, and that my Wagner name came from an entirely differ¬ 
ent line. No matter. I still take my children to St. Johnsville and show 
them Old Fort Wagner where Lt. Col. Peter Wagner fought off the 
Tories and the Mohawk Indians during the War of Independence. 
I make sure they see the road sign that reads “Wagner’s Hollow.” 
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I take them into the Old Palatine Church and explain that the Wag¬ 
ner family made a key donation to the building fund. 

Who am I? Where am I from? It is of secondary importance to 
me that I was born in New York City, that my mother came from 
New England stock directly descended from Alexander Hamilton, 
or that my father’s mother was born in England. If anyone asks me, 
I come from Johan Peter Wagner, one of the settlers who bought 
the Francis Harrington Patent from the Mohawk Indians in 1722 for 
seven hundred beaver skins. And to reinforce that identity, I found 
a woman who was born and brought up on that very patent and 
married her. 

Coming from Alexander Hamilton may be more important to 
my children, and they can develop their own family myth if they 
wish. The point is that I have reconstructed my past enough for me 
to be comfortable with who I am and where I came from. Culturally 
I am an Anglo-American, but I derive a certain degree of psychologi¬ 
cal satisfaction from having come to terms with my ethnicity also. If 
I, who in more than 250 years have had more opportunity than most 
Americans to become melted, still value my ethnicity, how much 
more might the children and grandchildren of immigrants value 
theirs? Of course, a person’s life history is only one of the two major 
sources of his or her identity. The other source is an understanding 
of social rules that define appropriate behavior. Understanding my 
own role in contemporary society is one way of knowing who I am, 
but beyond that my ego identity will not be complete until it is also 
placed in the context of a life history. 3 

America’s Ethnic Makeup 

The rediscovery of American pluralism is taking place in the 
1970s largely as a result of the liberating effects of the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s. Undoubtedly the most important discovery 
of the decade of the sixties was that “black is beautiful.’* And there 
are some significant corollaries celebrating ethnicity that flow from 
recognizing that blacks in the United States have a culture of their 
own which is now regarded by society as a legitimate and even 
“beautiful’* way to be an American. These obvious corollaries would 
include, among others, “Polish is beautiful,** “Chicano is beautiful,’* 
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“Jewish is beautiful,” and “Wasp is beautiful, too.” 

Just how ethnic is America? 

According to Andrew Greeley, director of the National Opinion 
Research Center (NORC), more research has been conducted on 
American ethnic diversity in the past few years than in the previous 
century and a half. 4 Until recently, for example, the major sociologi¬ 
cal journals carried very little about America’s European ethnic 
groups. In the seventies, however, three academic journals which 
deal extensively with white ethnics have appeared: International 
Migration Review, The Journal of Ethnic Studies, and Eth?iicity. Black 
studies programs proliferated in universities in the sixties, and now 
many white graduate students want to research their own ethnic 
pasts to discover who they are and where they come from. Being a 
hyphenated-American is no longer an embarrassment. 

The problem of American pluralism can be approached from 
many different academic points of view. Some researchers describe 
the behavior of ethnic groups in terms of social class. Others relate 
ethnic groupings to political interest blocs. 5 Still others interpret 
ethnicity in terms of culture itself as does NORC, which is one of 
the nation’s major centers of ethnic research. 

In the broadest interpretation of the term ethnic, America could 
be considered 100 percent ethnic. We are a nation of immigrants 
after all. Such an interpretation, however, would not be very helpful 
and might even disguise certain important social realities if pushed 
too far. For example, I can trace ethnic roots back to Johan Peter 
Wagner of the Palatinate, etc., but these roots may not affect my 
current social behavior in the least. I may as well admit it: I’m not 
sure I could even find the Palatinate on a map of Germany unless 
it were clearly marked. My habits of eating, singing, worshiping, 
dressing, voting, and providing food for my family have nothing at 
all to do with buying real estate with beaver skins. What does pro¬ 
foundly influence my social behavior, however, is Anglo-American 
culture. I am clearly a white, Anglo-Saxon Protestant. This Wasp 
culture is and has been the dominant culture of the nation, and in 
my opinion, it serves no useful purpose to describe Wasps as just 
another kind of American ethnic group. 

A more useful approach is to divide the population of the United 
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States into two major segments: 56.4 percent who have been as¬ 
similated into the dominant Anglo-American culture and 43.6 per¬ 
cent who can be defined as “unmelted,“ or in some sense ethnic. 
This general breakdown of U.S. population is given in Table 1. Of 
course, all the groups in the list are fully American. But group 
consciousness is high enough among each of them to cause them to 
register their ethnic identity with a census taker. I, despite my family 
myth, would not identify myself as an ethnic in such a census count. 
Nor would my wife, even though her parents were born in Ger¬ 
many. She is now so fully acculturated as a Wasp that to identify 
herself as anything else would be meaningless, not to say deceiving. 

This process of acculturation explains some of the variations in 
published data on U.S. ethnicity. The NORC surveys, for example, 


Table 1 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ethnic 

Groups 

Number 

(rounded) 

Percent of 
Population 

Black 

23,366,000 

11.4 

German 

20,517,000 

10.0 

Hispanic 

18,200,000 

8.8 

Irish 

12,200,000 

5.9 

Italian 

7,100,000 

3.4 

Polish 

3,600,000 

1.7 

Russian 

2,152,000 

1.0 

Minor ethnic groups 

2,883,000 

1.4 

Sub-total 

90,018,000 

43.6 

Assimilated [Anglo- 

Americans] 

115,277,000 

56.4 

Total 

206,295,000 

100.00 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
U.S., 1974, p. 34. 
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are designed specifically to tap ethnic background, and their inter¬ 
viewers discourage respondents from identifying simply as “Ameri¬ 
cans” if they can find any other option. In this respect NORC differs 
from the U.S. Census and the Survey Research Center. On a NORC 
sample, my wife and I would be urged to identify ourselves ulti¬ 
mately as German-Americans. This explains the discrepancy be¬ 
tween the census figure of 10 percent German-Americans and the 
NORC figure of 20 percent. 6 If anything, then, the census figures 
would tend to be low, and the 43.6 percent of American citizens 
identifying themselves as ethnics may be regarded as a conservative 
figure. 


The Definition of Ethnicity 

With the current rise in popularity of ethnicity as a field of study, 
the precise definition of an ethnic group is becoming clearer. One 
of the older definitions common among social scientists held that an 
ethnic group is determined by a common set of factors relating to 
race, religion, or national origin. 7 This generalization, however, is 
no longer regarded as satisfactory. Researchers Tamotsu Shibutani 
and Kian Kwan call it “both clumsy and inaccurate.” They press for 
“a technical term to designate the popular distinctions without ac¬ 
cepting the false beliefs upon which they rest.” 8 

Before attempting to state what an ethnic group is, let me indi¬ 
cate some things that it is not: 

(1) An ethnic group should not be confused with a nation. A 
nation, as currently defined, is a group of people under a common 
government at a particular time and place. Typically, a nation is 
eligible to join the United Nations. Most nations contain within their 
borders and under their government several ethnic groups. 

(2) An ethnic group should not be confused with a race. Race 
is closely related to genetics. A group of people who share promi¬ 
nent physical characteristics that are transmitted genetically consti¬ 
tute a race. Ethnic groups, however, can be interracial, and races can 
be subdivided into multiple ethnic groups. 

(3) An ethnic group should not be confused with a tribe, a 
designation that has become hopelessly imprecise. Tribe has been 
used to describe states, ethnic groups, nations, districts, and many 
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other social entities. 9 An ethnic group can and does often corre¬ 
spond to a tribe, but the words are not properly synonymous. 

(4) An ethnic group should not be confused with a social class. 
It is quite obvious that many ethnic groups, particularly those in 
urbanized and industrialized societies, contain distinct class divisions 
within themselves. 

(5) An ethnic group should not be confused with a minority 
group. A minority, according to sociologist Louis Wirth, is “a group 
of people who, because of their physical or cultural characteristics, 
are singled out from the others in the society in which they live for 
differential and unequal treatment, . . .” 10 Thus, in the sociological 
sense, minority groups are not always determined by numbers, but 
by a common feeling of discrimination by a dominant group. The 
social structure of Burundi, mentioned in chapter 1, is an example. 
Although the Hutu of Burundi constitute a numerical majority of 
the population, they regard themselves as being dominated by the 
more powerful Tutsi and thus may be accurately described as a 
minority group. Obviously, then, an ethnic group may or may not 
be a minority group, depending on circumstances. 

(6) Finally, an ethnic group should not be confused with a homo¬ 
geneous unit. Ethnicity is an important part of a homogeneous unit, 
but it is only one of several considerations necessary in describing 
a group of people as a homogeneous unit. A methodology for deter¬ 
mining the boundaries of American homogeneous units will be 
developed later. 

If ethnicity is not any of the above, then what is it? Common to 
the prevailing usage of the term is the concept of "ancestry.” 
Shibutani and Kwan provide the most concise definition I have 
found: “An ethnic group consists of those who conceive of themselves as being 
alike by virtue of their common ancestry, real or fictitious, and who are so 
regarded by others. ” n 

It is important to note that there is no necessity for gathering 
evidence to prove one’s ethnic ancestry scientifically. Ethnicity is 
primarily determined by the social perception of those within a 
particular group and those outside of it. I hinted at this idea when 
I described my private myth. My identity is too important to me to 
be changed by mere genealogical data. I suppose that an adopted 
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child who, as an adult, discovers who his biological parents are might 
have similar feelings. As Jerry Rose says, “The important thing is 
that people are assigned an ethnic heritage by the conventions of a 
given society, and this assignment may well have an element of the 
fictitious about it.” 12 

What ethnicity looks like in America is becoming clearer as 
research accumulates. Though I have no intention of cataloging 
America’s ethnic groups, I would like to fix in our minds in a con¬ 
crete way some of the groups that are regarded as ethnic according 
to the above definition. The outstanding recent work Ethnic Families 
in America , edited by Charles Mindel and Robert Habenstein, con¬ 
tains the following typology of ethnic groups that is a good starting 
point, even though the authors disclaim any sense of finality: 13 

1. Early arriving ethnic minorities (circa 1850-1920). 

Polish Americans 
Japanese Americans 
Italian Americans 
American Catholic Irish 
Chinese Americans 

2. Recent and continuing ethnic minorities (circa 1920-present). 
Arab Americans 

Greek Americans 
Puerto Ricans 

3. Historically subjugated but volatile ethnic minorities. 

Black Americans 

North American Indians 
Mexican Americans 

4. Socio-religious ethnic minorities. 

Amish 

Franco American Working Class 

Jewish Americans 

Mormons 

The Incidence of Ethnicity 

In the minds of many Americans, ethnicity is at best a nuisance. 
Many wish that ethnicity would disappear. Some feel it ought to be 
done away with as soon as possible. But such feelings have not come 
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to terms with reality. Technology, mass communications, higher 
education, religious fervor, urbanization, literacy—none of these or 
any other component of our society is likely to diminish the strong 
ethnic self-identification of nearly half of the American population. 
Instead of being considered a threat to society, ethnicity needs to be 
recognized as a prominent and positive social feature of America. Its 
shape may change somewhat from generation to generation, but its 
presence need not be regretted. Ethnicity, like natural beauty, can 
enrich the nation and its people. 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me. . . . 

Although we have not always gladly honored this invitation to 
the world inscribed on the Statue of Liberty, the United States does 
maintain one of the more liberal immigration policies in existence. 
Over the last half century the rates of immigration have risen stead¬ 
ily, as shown in Table 2. Note how the ratio of foreign-born new 


Table 2 

TRENDS IN U.S. IMMIGRATION 


Decade 

Annual Average 
Immigrants 

Ratio of Immigrants 
as New Americans 

1930s 

52,843 

_ 

1940s 

103,504 

— 

1950s 

251,548 

1:9 

1960s 

332,168 

1:6 

1970s (projected) 

400,000 

1:4 


SOURCE: "Now a Growing Surge of Immigrants from Asia,” U.S. 
News and World Report, 26 November 1973, p. 94. 
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Americans to native born is on the increase. “New Americans/* of 
course, are either born here or they immigrate. Commissioner Leon¬ 
ard F. Chapman, Jr., of the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is reported to have predicted that “in the next three decades, 
it is expected that new immigrants and their descendants will total 
15 million or 25 percent of the total population increase.** 14 These 
immigration figures, of course, do not include the substantial num¬ 
ber of illegal aliens who slip into the country each year. Estimates 
of illegals in the United States as of 1977 run around eight million, 
with one million new ones probably entering annually. 

Another factor to note is that the majority of current immigrants 
are youthful and in the childbearing years. Consequently, the num¬ 
ber of descendants of immigrants is expected to increase considera¬ 
bly faster than that of the general population. 15 

Increasing numbers of immigrants also are from less easily as¬ 
similated groups. It may be surprising to discover that although 
northern and western Europeans and Canadians, considered the 
most rapidly meltable immigrants, comprised 98 percent of all immi¬ 
grants during 1820-1860, that percentage was reduced to 62 per¬ 
cent in the period 1931-1960, and today stands at a slender 10 
percent. 16 Meanwhile from 1965 to 1975, Asian immigrants in¬ 
creased by 540 percent, Africans by 99 percent, southern and east¬ 
ern Europeans by 38 percent, and Latin Americans by 36 percent. 17 

The so-called “ri se o f the unmelted ethnics** as an American 
social phenomenon is to be interpreted, then, not only as a rise in 
ethnic self-consciousness, but also as a rise in sheer numbers. In 
Los Angeles County, for example, Hispanic-Americans increased 
by 650,000 during the sixties, an increase of 113 percent accord¬ 
ing to the Los Angeles County Regional Planning Commission. 
The Mexican-American Population Commission of California pro¬ 
jects that by 1980 one-fourth of the residents of Los Angeles 
County will be Hispanics. Nationwide, the Indian population is 
also on the rise, as it has been throughout this century. Between 
I960 and 1970 the Native-American population increased by 51 
percent, compared to only 13 percent of the entire U.S. popula¬ 
tion, and the rate itself has been increasing. 
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Changing Attitudes toward Ethnicity 

There are many indications that the general American attitude 
toward ethnicity is changing. The overwhelming statistical data in¬ 
dicating that our nation is becoming more diverse than ever before 
are requiring people to rethink their positions concerning pluralism.-* 
One by one, large American groups which have been ignored, ne¬ 
glected, or even despised are speaking up and claiming a place under 
the American sun. Will Campbell, for example, has become a 
spokesman for American “rednecks/' He claims that in recent years 
blacks have had a much fairer shake than rednecks, even though 
both are disadvantaged people in America. “There is a real sense," 
he says, “in which the redneck has been victimized one step beyond 
the black.” He complains that rednecks have been used unjustly as 
a whipping post. “When we think bigot, it comes out redneck. When 
we think racist, we think redneck.” He argues, however, that when 
all is known, the redneck may turn out to be the “least racist of any 
group in white American society.” 18 

Vine Deloria speaks on behalf of the American Indians, and his 
voice is being heard. He has let members of other groups know that 
“to be an Indian in modern American society is in a very real sense 
to be unreal and ahistorical.” Rudolph Vecoli, writing as an Italian- 
American, tells his frustrating story of trying to be assimilated into 
the Wasp culture while in school. “Not only could I never be an 
authentic WASP,” he says, “I did not want to be one.” In a spirited 
defense of the Appalachian people, David Whisnant speaks of the 
“shared perception that Appalachian people are struggling against 
an attempt by mainstream America and its powerful vested interests 
to contain, subjugate, and destroy a region, its people, the few 
remaining fragments of their culture.” Andrew Greeley takes the 
side of Irish-Americans, claiming, with a tinge of sarcasm, that “we 
know practically nothing about the American Irish.” He then goes 
on to catalog what Americans do “know” about the Irish, such as 
they drink too much, they are racist, they have too many children, 
they are pushy and obnoxious, and they want their own schools. 19 

Whether rednecks or Amish, Indians or Filipinos, Italians or 
Haitians, Appalachians or Romanians, Irish or Cubans, reassertion 
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of group identity is high on the agenda of many unmelted Ameri¬ 
cans. Much of this effort may eventually result in political pressure 
for changes in the nation’s social structure to allow these groups to 
develop life-styles that may be quite different from the prevailing 
values of the Anglo-American culture. 

Bilingual education, for example, may become one of the most 
significant areas of social change in coming years. American schools, 
according to John Carpenter, “have traditionally ignored pluralism 
and sought simply for unity. To recognize group affiliation, it was 
thought, would be divisive.’’ 20 He goes on to argue for building a 
sound intercultural dimension into American education. Massachu¬ 
setts has the distinction of passing the first comprehensive bilingual 
education law. School districts there are required to provide bilin¬ 
gual programs for groups of children whose first language is not 
English. Both the child’s native language and English are used, and 
history and culture associated with the child’s native language is 
taught. In other states such as New York, California, Illinois, and 
Texas, local school districts are permitted (not required) to provide 
bilingual programs. 21 In all probability the trend toward bilingual 
education will increase. 

Americans ought to know that our neighbor to the north, Can¬ 
ada, has always recognized the importance of bilingualism. Not only 
has Canada developed as a bilingual English-French nation, but also 
Canadians seem to feel much more comfortable than most Ameri¬ 
cans do with people of varying groups in their midst. Canadian 
church growth advocate Wayne Holst says, “Canada could never 
truly accept the American melting-pot motif, attractive as it might 
have been. We are a conglomerate of peoples bound together by a 
common, maturing experience on Canadian soil.*’ 22 As the United 
States comes to terms with its own social diversity, it may well be that 
a primary source of knowledge and experience for doing so will 
come from Canada. 

Sociologists have understood American ethnicity in a variety of 
ways and by using a number of different models. Generally speak¬ 
ing, these models have been of two kinds: assimilationist and plural¬ 
ist. Assimilationist models postulate that Americans either are, are 
becoming, or ought to become one kind of people. Pluralist models 
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postulate that group differences will persist in American society in 
one way or another, and that regardless of what some might say 
ought to be, America has not been, is not, and never will be a society 
of just one kind of people. 

Assimilationist Models 

Two major emphases characterize the assimilationist model: the 
“melting pot” idea and the “Anglo-conformity” idea. Perhaps the 
more prominent as a social theory is the metaphor of the melting pot. 
In this theory, Americans are a new breed of humanity. Although 
the colonies were under British rule, America was not expected to 
be just a new England. Because the American people originated in 
Germany, Holland, Ireland, Scandinavia, France, and other nations 
as well as England, the result was a new culture. Americans were not 
to be thought of as Europeans, nor as people carrying prominent 
vestiges of former cultures or races. As people pushed westward 
across the frontier, new immigrants, according to Frederick Jackson 
Turner, “were Americanized, liberated, and fused into a mixed race, 
English in neither nationality nor characteristics.” 23 

Social critics Nathan Glazer and Daniel Patrick Moynihan trace 
the melting pot concept back to J. Hector St. John Crevecoeur’s 
Letters from an American Farmer, written as early as 17 8 2, 24 but the 
term itself seems to have become popular through Israel Zangwill’s 
play The Melting Pot, written in 1908 and performed the next year 
in New York, Chicago, and Washington. Zangwill calls America 
“God’s Crucible, the great Melting Pot where all the races of Europe 
are melting and re-forming!” The play’s hero cries, “Germans and 
Frenchmen, Irishmen and Englishmen, Jews and Russians—into the 
crucible with you all! God is making the American. . . .” 25 

The idea of the melting pot had become so strong by 1914 that' 
the Ford Motor Company set up the Ford English School to help 
homogenize its immigrant workers. The aim of the school was “to 
impress these men that they are, or should be, Americans, and that 
their former racial, national and linguistic differences are to be for¬ 
gotten.” The graduation ceremony dramatized the school’s goal: A 
huge “Ford melting pot” was set up on stage, and the graduates, up 
to five hundred at a time, marched into it dressed in native garb and 
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carrying suitcases. The teachers 44 stirred'* the contents with long 
ladles, and out of the pot came the same group of men dressed in 
“American” clothes and waving American flags. 26 

In the academic world, some sociologists have maintained the 
position that American society is, in fact, a new culture emerging 
from an assimilation dynamic. Wirth, for example, describes the 
result as receiving contributions from both dominant and minority 
groups. “This new culture,” he says, “which is still in the process of 
formation, comprises cultural elements derived from all the ethnic 
groups constituting the American people, but integrates them into 
a new blend.” 27 

From time to time, implications of the melting pot model have 
also been translated into government action. American Indians, for 
instance, had proven themselves to be “good Americans” during 
World War II when they fought on the battlefields and worked in 
the factories. Some white leaders, it seems, were pleasantly surprised 
to discover that the Indians could work and fight as well as white 
people. As a result the Indians, as Stan Steiner puts it, were 4 4 mea¬ 
sured for the melting pot,” and in 1947 the Hoover Commission, 
appointed by President Truman, recommended 4 4 4 a policy of rapid 
integration into American life* ” for the Indians. As Steiner wryly 
comments, “Evidently it was thought that if the Indian could fight 
and work like everyone else then he must be like everyone else.” 28 

This kind of sociological theory and political action has been felt 
in the churches as well as in other American social institutions. 
Haselden argues that “Negroes and whites are sharers and produc¬ 
ers of a common culture.” 29 He also foresees the day when the 
typical Spanish-language church that began with a strict ethnic iden¬ 
tity will be “absorbed by the larger church now dominated by 
Anglo-Americans.” 30 Much ecclesiastical policy was developed in 
the United States through the years, particularly prior to 1970, on 
the assumption that ethnicity was a nuisance that would in time be 
dissolved by the heat of the melting pot. 

The second major assimilationist model for understanding 
American society has been labeled the “Anglo-conformity” 
theory. 31 Like the melting pot model, this one sees immigrants 
devoiding themselves of their native culture, language, and na- 
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tional identity. Instead of forming a brand new culture, however, 
they assume the dominant Anglo-American life pattern. This An- 
glo-conformity concept is potentially more racist than the melting 
pot theory, which proposes no superior culture but sees all diver¬ 
gent cultures as contributing toward a new one. In this sense it is 
more generous and tolerant of national and cultural origins than 
the Anglo-conformity theory. 

However, it should also be recognized that while most assimila- 
tionists have advocated the melting pot in theory, in practice it has 
not worked out that way. I agree with Milton Gordon who says, “It 
is quite likely that ‘Anglo-conformity’ in its more moderate forms 
has been, however explicit its formulation, the most prevalent ideol¬ 
ogy of assimilation in America throughout the nation’s history.’’ 32 
Probably not many Americans, even those who advocate assimila- 
tionist models, would identify openly with them now, but the feel¬ 
ings expressed by Ellwood Cubberly in 1909 bring the Anglo- 
conformity attitude into bold relief. He registers his concern that 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe will “dilute’’ the 
American race and “corrupt*’ civil life. Then he goes on to say: 

Everywhere these people tend to settle in groups or settlements, and 
to set up here their national manners, customs, and observances. Our 
task is to break up these groups or settlements, to assimilate and 
amalgamate these people as a part of our American race, and to 
implant in their children, so far as can be done, the Anglo-Saxon 
conception of righteousness, law and order, . . , 33 

Will Herberg recognizes that most Americans, although they 
would like to believe that they are an original blending of multiple 
cultures, are nothing of the kind. “The American’s image of him¬ 
self,’’ Herberg argues, “is still the Anglo-American ideal it was at 
the beginning of our independent existence.’* 34 He calls the Anglo- 
conformity theory the “transmuting pot*’ following Stewart. In the 
transmuting pot, “the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ type remains the American 
ideal to which all other elements are transmuted in order to become 
American.’’ 35 

The Anglo-conformity idea has been more deeply ingrained into 
American social psychology than many might like to admit. At times 
it has become so strong that those who, for some reason or other, 
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did not “transmute” were regarded as a social danger or even so¬ 
cially sick. At best they were “disadvantaged.” In 1871, for exam¬ 
ple, a Senator from Illinois, frustrated because Indians would not 
assimilate, declared in a Senate debate, “ ‘The Indians cannot be 
civilized; they will not be civilized; they do not want to be civilized. 
. . . We must treat them as savages.’ ” 36 

The equating of Anglo-conformity to “civilized” is not at all 
unusual. Gunnar Myrdal sees the black culture in America as “not 
something independent of general American culture, n but rather “a dis¬ 
torted development, or a pathological condition, of the general American 
culture. ” He goes on to suggest that blacks would be well advised 
to become assimilated and “acquire the traits held in esteem by the 
dominant white Americans.”* 1 Methodologically, Myrdal has worked 
out an economic process to aid in the assimilation, which he calls the 
“principle of cumulation.” He argues that if the black “plane of 
living” could be raised to approach that of whites, white prejudice 
would decrease, and the cultural barriers to assimilation would di¬ 
minish. 38 

Before leaving the assimilationist models, I should mention the 
“triple melting pot theory,” originally suggested by Ruby Jo Reeves 
Kennedy in reporting the findings of her research of trends of inter¬ 
marriage in New Haven, Connecticut. 39 The term was popularized, 
however, by Herberg in his influential book Protestant — Catholic — 
Jew. Herberg takes a very dim view of the possibility of the persist¬ 
ence of ethnicity as an important factor of group identification in 
America. American life, he says, assumes for all “assimilation to the 
American model.” Herberg argues that “the perpetuation of ethnic 
differences in any serious way is altogether out of line with the logic 
of American reality.” 40 He expects language, nationality, and cul¬ 
ture, but not religion, to succumb to assimilation. Three separate 
melting pots then operate: Protestants melt together to become one 
major group. So do Catholics and Jews. Herberg’s hypothesis has 
not been widely supported by later research, 41 but it still exerts 
influence on the thinking of some American sociologists. 

It might be worthwhile to note that in the literature on the 
American melting pot, little mention is made of one time that it did 
work. The African slaves who were brought to this country came 
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from as many diverse cultures as did the whites. However, the slave 
traders and the slave owners deliberately broke up families and tribal 
units. Because the disintegration of their social structures was forced 
upon them and their African languages were not mutually intelligi¬ 
ble, the trade language, English, was learned in a generation. 
Cultures were bastardized, and intermarriage was commonplace. 
African ethnicity within the black community was not permitted, and 
it soon disappeared. In its place, black American culture in all its 
diverse forms developed and has persisted. Some elements of the 
original African cultures are now being rediscovered as black schol¬ 
ars probe their past. 42 

The “New Pluralism ” in America 

With the emergence in the seventies of what has been called the 
“new ethnicity” or the “new pluralism,” the assimilationist models 
for interpreting American society have been falling into disrepute 
among social scientists. As shown earlier, Americans simply are not 
melting to the degree formerly anticipated. To the contrary, diver¬ 
sity is on the increase. Ethnicity is being rediscovered and cele¬ 
brated. As Greeley points out, the greats of protosociology such as 
Durkheim, Weber, and Troeltsch “chronicled the end of a peasant, 
feudal era and the beginning of a modern, urban era,” 43 but some 
of the corollaries of this transformation have not proven as certain 
as might have been expected. Ties of common faith, common ances¬ 
try, and common race have not vanished. Nor can they be expected 
to do so in the foreseeable future. 

By no means were earlier social scientists unanimous in work¬ 
ing from an assimilationist assumption. As early as 1920 Isaac 
Berkson was condemning the melting pot theory as requiring self- 
annihilation. He points out that “new ideas are conceived of as 
enriching the American spiritual heritage. But always the commu¬ 
nity which has made the contribution itself perishes. . . .” 44 

A more recent, and more cautious, attempt to advocate a pluralist 
model for American society was made by Glazer and Moynihan in 
1963. The title of their book Beyond the Melting Pot provides a clue 
to the thesis. In a study of New York City’s blacks, Puerto Ricans, 
Jews, and Irish, they discovered that assimilation had not been taking 
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place to any significant degree. They observed that “the initial no¬ 
tion of an American melting pot did not, it seems, quite grasp what 
would happen in America. At least it did not grasp what would 
happen in the short run, and since this short run encompasses at least 
the length of a normal lifetime, it is not something we can ignore.” 45 
I say they were cautious because they reject the notion of cultural 
pluralism, which they envision as the creation of transplanted subna¬ 
tions from Europe and other lands within the American nation. 
However, the meaning of the term “cultural pluralism” has been 
clarified since they wrote, and the concept they rejected then bears 
little resemblance to models of cultural pluralism advocated today. 

Some of the most creative work in the field of assimilation has 
been done by Milton Gordon. In his book Assimilation in American 
Life, he explains that the major key to understanding the ethnic 
makeup of American society is to recognize its “structural pluralism” 
in terms of the “subsocieties” that maintain their own “networks of 
cliques, institutions, organizations, and informal friendship pat¬ 
terns.” 46 “Cultural assimilation,” or the general set of traits that 
members of the various subgroups may hold in common as Ameri¬ 
cans, Gordon sees as of secondary importance. This concept is basic 
to the theoretical formulation of the “new pluralism,” a model in 
which America is seen as a nation that maintains group diversity 
within national unity. 

In the pluralist model, being a member of an ethnic group is no 
longer to be regarded as un-American. Formerly it was assumed that 
America was prepared to assimilate individuals, but not groups. This 
assimilation is now being questioned by the advocates of pluralism. 
Members of ethnic groups have the option not to melt and yet to 
remain Americans. The British-American or Wasp life-style, while 
still the dominant culture, is no longer considered the goal or even 
the ideal for all Americans. The new pluralism seeks ways and means 
to confirm the dignity and uniqueness of each group while creatively 
relating all groups to society as a whole. It also strives to protect the 
rights of those who choose to assimilate into the Wasp or any other 
culture as well as to protect those who wish to reverse this process. 

This relatively new way of understanding American society de¬ 
serves a good name. The metaphors of the melting pot and the 
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transmuting pot have been rejected. “Pluralism” and “ethnicity” 
have some appeal, but they lack the color of a good metaphor. 
“Mosaic” is descriptive, but pieces of a mosaic barely touch each 
other and do not interact. The idea of “rainbow” has been men¬ 
tioned. However, I believe Andrew Greeley has suggested just the 
phrase needed for this concept. He sees America as a “stew pot. ” 47 
In a stew pot, each ingredient adds its characteristic flavor to every 
other ingredient, but all maintain their own identities and integrity. 
The final result is more than the sum of the parts. It is a new product, 
colorful and flavorful to a degree that would have been impossible 
for any of the ingredients taken alone. This is a good pluralist image 
of America: One society made up of many recognizable parts, each 
of which has influenced and enriched the others and each of which 
has contributed to make America a unique nation in its own right. 

Sociology, Law, and Religion 

Sociological literature analyzing America on a pluralist model is 
only recently beginning to appear in considerable volume. Until 
1970, research concentrated on small groups rather than large 
groups. 48 One of the reasons for this, undoubtedly, was the wide¬ 
spread and implicit acceptance of assimilationist models by American 
sociologists. If ethnicity in America were regarded as either a minor 
or a temporary phenomenon, there would be little need for serious 
research on the matter. 

Perhaps one thing that has retarded academic discussions of eth¬ 
nicity has been the American legal system. Our nation’s laws have 
been developed to a significant extent on the assumption that the 
nation is composed of 215 million individuals, each of whom has 
rights that must be protected. It has been recognized that these 
individuals fall into certain age groups, that they can be classified in 
socioeconomic categories, that they are of two sexes, and that they 
marry and form family relationships. But until quite recently Ameri¬ 
can law has explicitly rejected any positive recognition of social 
structures based on race, religion, or national origin. Despite the fact 
that ethnic identity is important to about half the nation’s population, 
the reality of these differences has been denied. As Michael Novak 
says, “We, of all peoples, have been afraid of ethnicity! We have 
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treated ethnicity as a dirty secret about which we should not speak, 
except softly, in hopes it would go away/' 49 A rather well-worn 
statement from President Woodrow Wilson dramatizes America’s 
prevalent social psychology concerning large groups: 

There are no minorities in the United States. There are no 
national minorities, racial minorities, or religious minorities. 
The whole concept and basis of the United States precludes 
them. 50 

President Wilson also said, 44 A man who thinks of himself as 
belonging to a particular national group in America has not yet 
become an American.’’ 51 True Americans clearly were not to belong 
to ethnic groups. However, what often went unrecognized in 
American legal proceedings was that, as a matter of fact, the rights 
of one group were securely protected, namely white, Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant, Americans who owned property. Since, by the Anglo- 
conformity theory, all Americans eventually would belong to this 
group, the lack of recognition in law of other groups was not per¬ 
ceived to be a vital problem. To perpetuate any other ethnic identity 
was considered un-American. 

This attitude toward social uniformity and cultural assimilation 
has been reflected not only in sociology and law, but also in religion. 
Theologians and ethicists, as we have seen in chapter 1, lament what 
they understand to be the 44 caste system” in America. They have 
developed sophisticated theological reasons why America should 
strive to be of one common culture, a new community where no 
social or cultural or ethnic distinctives would persist. The church, 
they argue, should take the lead in modeling this society where 
differences between white and black, Polish and Irish, Navajo and 
Sioux, Cuban and Mexican will be erased. The Kingdom of God is 
described as being composed of individuals but not groups, and 
particularly not groups based on race, class, culture, or national 
origin. Thus, local churches that perpetuate such group identities to 
any degree are regarded as sub-Christian, and the Bible is quoted to 
support the argument. God is highly displeased, they assert, with the 
fact that eleven o’clock on Sunday morning is the most segregated 
hour in America. 
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This religious attitude, of course, runs contrary to the homoge¬ 
neous unit principle. Justification of such opposition is invariably 
couched in terms derived from Christian theology. It is my strong 
suspicion, however, that further analysis may indicate that Christian 
opposition to the homogeneous unit principle in America derives 
more from American civil religion than from purely biblical or 
theological sources. That is to say, I suspect the attitude may be more 
accurately described as American than strictly Christian. 

American Civil Religion 

Since Robert Bellah published his celebrated Daedalus article in 
1966 entitled “Civil Religion in America,” scholarly literature on 
the subject has proliferated. Civil religion has been called by many 
other names: The American way of life, the religion of the republic, 
American democratic faith, the religion of patriotism, folk religion, 
and perhaps others. But whatever name is used, one must agree with 
Bellah that “there actually exists alongside of and rather clearly 
differentiated from the churches an elaborate and well-institutional¬ 
ized civil religion in America.” This civil religion, in Bellah's view, 
“is not the worship of the American nation but an understanding of 
the American experience in the light of ultimate and universal real¬ 
ity.”” 

American civil religion has many elements parallel to those of 
any other religion. Its scriptures include the Delcaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, the Constitution, the Mayflower Compact, and the Gettys¬ 
burg Address. Its symbols are the American flag, the Statue of 
Liberty, the Liberty Bell, the Lincoln Memorial, and the Great Seal 
of the United States. Its liturgy unfolds around the creed of the 
pledge to the flag, prayer as a public ritual in official ceremonies, and 
hymns such as the “Star Spangled Banner” and “America” sung at 
athletic events and on other public occasions. Its saints include 
George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Thomas Jefferson. Its holy days are the Fourth of July, Memorial 
Day, and Thanksgiving. Its doctrines are expressed in terms bor¬ 
rowed from the Bible: America is the Promised Land, and Ameri¬ 
cans are God's Chosen People. The mission of this religion is a 
“manifest destiny” to share its culture and civilization with the less 
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fortunate peoples of the world. Its evangelistic program is imple¬ 
mented through the public school system. 

American civil religion is a social fact in our nation. However, 
what has been described here and in most of the recent literature is 
the civil religion of only one group in America, the dominant Anglo- 
American culture. Examination reveals that the assimilationist model 
for interpreting American ethnicity underlies the whole concept. In 
Will Herberg, we find American civil religion described as “the 
American religion” which is “overarching American society, despite 
all indubitable differences of ethnicity, religion, section, culture, and 
class.” He reiterates that high on the value scale of America’s civil 
religion is “the supreme value of the individual,” and with this 
concept goes the principle of the “ ‘brotherhood* of Americans.” 53 
There is little room in such a construction for large sociological 
groups, and civil religion becomes the religious expression of a 
supposed “national culture.” 54 Only once does Herberg mention a 
kind of American other than assimilated whites. He discusses “in¬ 
completely Americanized” immigrants as “ ‘hold-outgroups/ ” but 
finds them relatively unimportant for the problems of civil religion 
because “these groups are very small, and are rapidly diminish¬ 
ing.” 55 

Much, if not all, of the thought on American civil religion before 
1970 assumes that Americans participate in national life only as 
individuals. No attempt is made in the literature to stress the crucial 
importance of American group life. 

Theologians have not been exempt from the effects of the social 
psychology that built into American ideals the notion that Americans 
are all one and that it is un-American to maintain group identity for 
any extended period of time. Theologians, along with others, have 
considered the hyphen in the names of groups as a symbol of disunity 
and as somewhat degrading to those so designated. This view, in my 
opinion, has contributed significantly to much discussion by Chris¬ 
tian theologians and social ethicists on the issue of homogeneous 
churches. Those mentioned earlier—such as H. R. Niebuhr, Liston 
Pope, Kyle Haselden, and Gibson Winter—and others have spoken 
out strongly against homogeneous churches, justifying their position 
on Christian ethical principles. I repeat, however, that they may have 
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been influenced more by assimilationist civil religion than they imag¬ 
ined, and less by strictly biblical considerations than they intended. 

Some religious leaders fear that the homogeneous unit principle 
in churches could be a threat to national security, even going so far 
as to identify the homogeneous unit principle with Communism. As 
was mentioned in chapter 1, for example, the Soutehrn Baptist 
Home Mission Board is successfully employing the homogeneous 
unit principle to establish new churches among numerous ethnic 
groups in America. They have adopted the metaphor of America as 
a “mosaic.” 56 A strong reaction against the mosaic idea has been 
expressed by Herbert Pierce, a Southern Baptist mission executive 
working with American Indians, but not under the Home Mission 
Board. He evaluates the melting pot concept of American society as 
a “wise philosophy . . . that united us and ruled the minds of men 
of reason and sense for decades. It paid off with high dividends of 
national unity and peace.” Pierce fears that the mosaic image of 
America is dismembering the nation. “It brings joy and comfort to 
the subversives and revolutionaries, who are working day and night 
to destroy true freedom and democracy.” The Home Mission 
Board, he says, is playing directly into the hands of our enemies. 
“Communism,” Pierce argues, “always seeks to divide the united. 
It sets the poor against the rich, children against parents, women 
against men, labor against capital, racial groups against each other, 
and is subtly trying, and successfully, to turn many of us against our 
government and its constituted authority.” 57 Christianity, he con¬ 
cludes, is just the opposite. It stimulates mutual friendship and coop¬ 
eration and morality based on the word of God. It preserves the 
nation. 

Such a close correspondence between axioms of American civil 
religion and statements of Christian morality is not often that blatant, 
but the underlying assumptions of civil religion surface more fre¬ 
quently than may at first be imagined, dressed in Christian language 
and theological formulations. Church leaders who have registered 
their opposition to homogeneous unit churches will, naturally, resist 
the hypothesis that their feelings have been strongly affected by 
American civil religion. The insinuation that ethical concepts are 
derived from sources other than divine revelation is distasteful to 
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many Christian theologians. However, assimilation as an American 
ideology has become unconsciously identified with theological as¬ 
sumptions by many church people. 

A Plurality of Civil Religions 

Now that pluralistic models of American society are gaining 
wider acceptance, the assumption that America has, or should have, 
only one civil religion will, no doubt, be challenged. Many similari¬ 
ties between American civil religion and church religious systems 
have already been mentioned, but one important difference needs 
to be noted: American civil religion has no membership list. The 
assimilationist assumption has been that all American citizens partici¬ 
pate in American civil religion, and that those who do not are simply 
in the process of becoming participants. This assumption is no longer 
acceptable to many members of America’s ethnic groups and others 
who identify with their aspirations. Given the wide diversity of 
peoples and cultures in the United States, it is not unreasonable to 
suggest that a unique brand of civil religion might exist among each 
significant grouping. 

Some recent expressions of opinion on the matter seem to rein¬ 
force this hypothesis. Several social analysts agree that the most 
accurate assessment of civil religion in America must be made in 
terms of plurality rather than singularity. As we have seen, Wasp 
civil religion is commonly described as the American civil religion. 
However, Charles Long, among others, refutes this idea, suggesting 
that from the point of view of America's ethnic communities there 
has never been a consensus on the meaning of national symbols. He 
argues that “a great deal of the writings and discussions on the topic 
of American religion has been consciously or unconsciously ideolog¬ 
ical, serving to enhance, justify, and render sacred the history of 
European immigrants in this land.” 58 He strongly protests what he 
calls the “invisibility” of blacks and Indians in the development of 
American cultural history. It is a source of disappointment, but not 
of surprise, that American civil religion has been postulated in a 
highly monocultural framework. 

If there is not just one civil religion in America, how many might 
there be? Martin Marty points out that one rather absurd answer to 
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this question could be that there are as many civil religions as citi¬ 
zens. 59 This certainly is not the case. Greeley speaks of “the civil 
religion of American ethnics.” 60 But Novak has spelled out the 
details as well as anyone. He begins by disagreeing with Bellah on 
the hypothesis of one civil religion, asserting that “there are several 
civil religions operative in the United States.” 61 He goes on to 
name, among others, various Catholic civil religions, including three 
separate ones among the Irish alone. He discerns several Jewish civil 
religions and several black ones. Then he goes into some detail in 
describing what he sees as four major white Protestant civil reli¬ 
gions. 

It is not my purpose to examine the validity or accuracy of these 
suggestions for a typology of civil religions in America. My principal 
objective is to argue that Bellah’s singular should be plural, and to 
argue that the assimilationist model is inadequate as a framework 
within which to interpret civil religion in America. If my argument 
is valid, social philosophies derived from any of the multiple expres¬ 
sions of civil religion should be seen as partial at best, and not 
universally applicable throughout American society. 

Consequently, understanding the pervasive influence of Ameri¬ 
can civil religion is important to understanding the attitude of many 
theologians and social ethicists toward homogeneous unit churches. 
Implicit in the beliefs of traditional American civil religion is the 
assimilationist theory that all Americans should be alike and that 
large, self-conscious groups within the nation are contrary to the 
American ideal of God’s chosen people. As a result, there is a strong 
suspicion that certain ethical opposition to homogeneous unit 
churches might be rooted at least as securely in the ideologies of 
American civil religion as in strictly Christian sources. These theo¬ 
logical issues will be investigated in more detail after first discussing 
just what factors are involved in an accurate sociological description 
of an American homogeneous unit. 


Chapter 3 

WHAT IS 

A HOMOGENEOUS UNIT? 


It was noted in the preceding chapter that an ethnic group and 
a homogeneous unit are not necessarily the same thing. Quite often 
they are confused, however, and one of the purposes of this chapter 
is to clarify with as much precision as possible just what a homoge¬ 
neous unit is. 

Within each ethnic group there are often several homogeneous 
units that become relevant, among other things, for understanding 
how churches develop. It requires only a slight knowledge of the 
patterns of ethnicity in the United States to observe that Hispanic- 
Americans, for example, are not all the same. Cubans, Puerto Ri¬ 
cans, Mexicans, Argentines, Spaniards, and others are quite distinct 
from one another, and in addition, many important subdivisions are 
to be found in each one of those national-origin groups. One illustra¬ 
tion of this internal diversity is given by Manuel Gaxiola who shows 
that churches made up of third- and fourth-generation Mexican- 
Americans are not likely to absorb many new Mexican immigrants 
into their congregations. 1 Both groups would constitute homoge¬ 
neous units. Other examples could be cited. 

Homogeneous Units in Sociological Theory 

Alfred Schutz is one of the few theorists of sociology to use the 
precise term “homogeneous unit.*’ 2 Each homogeneous unit for 
Schutz relates to a particular “domain of relevances’* where one 
finds “what has to be assumed as being typically equal (homoge¬ 
neous) and what as being typically different (heterogeneous).** 3 A 
homogeneous unit constitutes itself a “world taken for granted,’* 
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where common problems arise from within a common horizon. Each 
of these problems, according to him, has a typical solution brought 
about by typical means. Thus, within each homogeneous unit, indi¬ 
vidual action is considered typical or atypical as judged in light of 
the social roles determined by the group. 

Schutz strongly emphasizes the inner strength of the homoge¬ 
neous unit where a common relevance structure is shared by its 
members. From this bonding emerges a healthy “ethnocentrism” 
which tends to interpret reality in terms of regarding one’s own 
group as “the center of everything and all others are scaled and 
related with reference to it.” Schutz further comments that “no 
article of faith... commits them to accept as the right and good ones 
the folkways of any group other than their own.** 4 

In describing the homogeneous unit, Schutz summarizes: 

Here the individual members are “at home,” that is, they find 
their bearings without difficulty in the common surround¬ 
ings, guided by a set of recipes of more or less institutional¬ 
ized habits, mores, folkways, etc., that help them to come to 
terms with beings and fellow-men belonging to the same 
situation. The system of typifications and relevances shared 
with the other members of the group defines the social roles, 
positions, and statutes of each. This acceptance of a common 
system of relevances leads the members of the group to a 
homogeneous self-typification. 5 

Understanding the homogeneous unit as Schutz describes it leads 
to the conclusion that in the daily course of life some group associa¬ 
tion is essential to each individual. 6 It is within the group that the 
most meaningful and the most fluent communication takes place. 
Communication occurs not only by means of language, but also by 
many other subtle nuances of behavior. The interpretation of ges¬ 
tures and facial expressions, for example, can be complex and impor¬ 
tant. 7 The signs used in communication, whatever they are, can only 
be understood in reference to previous experience. Their meaning 
has to be learned. Schutz helps us to understand that within a homo¬ 
geneous unit, where the mutual sign system is clear to speaker and 
listener alike, communication is free and relaxed. A maximum de¬ 
gree of understanding can be expected in intragroup communica- 
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tion. But when homogeneous unit lines are crossed, the signs be¬ 
come less clear. Clumsiness of communication and difficulty of un¬ 
derstanding are bound to increase to one degree or another. 

It should be clear that the effort to mix homogeneous units on 
a level of fellowship where fairly intimate communication is ex¬ 
pected to take place has inherent difficulties. It is, of course, not 
impossible to bring two groups together, particularly if their lan¬ 
guage is mutually intelligible. But it must be seen that usually they 
will remain together only to the degree that one of the groups 
decides to conform to the ways of the dominant group. Such a 
situation is almost always awkward and tenuous. Few of the partici¬ 
pants themselves understand the social situation well enough to 
analyze what is taking place under the surface. 

Many people have observed, for example, that American 
churches that mix blacks and whites in their membership can do 
reasonably well as long as the blacks remain a numerical minor¬ 
ity. In such cases, the burden for altering the system of rele¬ 
vances has fallen on the black membership. This relationship is 
acceptable particularly to those blacks who have assimilated into 
the Anglo-American culture or who are moving in that direction. 
The whites are glad to have them as long as they “do it our 
way.” In some cases a particularly charismatic black pastor may 
be able to preside over such a situation for some time and keep 
morale at a high level. When and if black members become a 
majority, however, white membership usually begins to fall off 
rapidly, in spite of frequent sermons and exhortation on Chris¬ 
tians being “one in Christ.” This situation is often such an em¬ 
barrassment that the reasons for it are never realistically faced. 
But obviously, typical American whites, accustomed to their 
dominant position in society as a whole, are less willing than 
blacks to go through the difficult and uncomfortable process of 
altering their system of relevances. In most cases, those who 
leave the mixed church will join another church of their own ho¬ 
mogeneous unit. 

Even in a situation as unusual as Chicago’s Circle Church, where 
members of the white majority derive considerable satisfaction from 
their efforts to “become blacker” through fellowship with black 
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church members, the situation is fragile. Despite strenuous efforts to 
prevent a split, in fact, the blacks recently announced they preferred 
their “funky Jesus” to the “honky Christ’* and started a new church 
designed to attract members from their own homogeneous unit. 
Blacks claimed that white members did not share a deep enough 
concern for justice. The difficulty of mixing homogeneous units on 
a fellowship level while still preserving adequate channels for com¬ 
munication and understanding among the members of each is hard 
to overstress. 

Contemporary social science methodologies that take group asso¬ 
ciation seriously are providing excellent tools for describing homo¬ 
geneous units. It is not necessary to catalog these efforts here, but 
the net result is to raise the sensitivity level of people belonging to 
one group toward the different life patterns of people in other 
homogeneous units. Current sociological theory, sometimes called 
the “new pluralism,’’ builds an appreciation of diversity and lessens 
the tendency to ask, “Why can’t they be like us?’’ It also uncovers 
the potential social and human injury that can be done to a group 
or to individuals by overtly or covertly coercing people to leave their 
group and join another. It reduces the negative effects of ethnocen- 
trism and helps avoid condescending paternalism and arrogant 
cultural chauvinism. The new pluralism requires that people be 
accepted for who they are, recognizing that the group is an impor¬ 
tant component of their human identity. 

The “Ethclass” Model 

How can American homogeneous units be described with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy to determine the social framework within which 
churches can be expected to develop? The model I propose in an¬ 
swer to this question is my own, but is built upon suggestions made 
by Milton Gordon in Assimilation in American Life. Gordon’s very 
helpful term “ethclass’’ describes “the subsociety created by the 
intersection of the vertical stratifications of ethnicity with the hori¬ 
zontal stratifications of social class.’’ 8 Although there may be excep¬ 
tions, to describe an American ethclass is to describe an American 
homogeneous unit. 

Rather than using the vertical and horizontal alignment of Gor- 
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don’s model, however, I prefer to see the ethclass as a circle, or a 
pie. Slices of the pie represent the following significant components 
of a person’s group identity: 

Ethnic Group 
Race 
Religion 

National origin and language 
Assimilation factors 

Social Class 
Economic status 
Vocation 
Formal schooling 

Regional Identity 
Rural-Urban Orientation 

Figure 1 suggests a model for conceptualizing an American eth¬ 
class or homogeneous unit. In it I have arbitrarily assigned propor¬ 
tions of the circle to various components, with a stronger emphasis 
on ethnicity and social class than on regional identity and rural-urban 
orientation. These proportions are impossible to quantify exactly, 
and the subcategories under each of the four major components are 
even more difficult to weigh. Race, for example, may not be as high 
a factor for a Swede as for a Haitian in American society. Religion 
may be more important for a Mennonite than for a Presbyterian in 
assigning ethclass. Assimilation factors may weigh more heavily for 
Koreans than for Appalachian whites. Whatever the proportions, 
there is always a dynamic relationship among all the components of 
the ethclass circle. 

As this model makes clear, ethnicity is only one of several compo¬ 
nents of the homogeneous unit. Describing one’s ethnic group is 
only one step toward describing one’s homogeneous unit. The as¬ 
sumption that ethnicity and homogeneity are synonymous must be 
avoided. 

Race 

Ethnicity is composed of race, religion, national origin (includ¬ 
ing language), and assimilation factors. Race, in America, needs 
little explanation as a factor in the development of large sociological 
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Figure 1 

PRINCIPAL COMPONENTS 
OF ETHCLASS IDENTITY—U.S.A. 
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groups. 9 Many whites take their race for granted, often forgetting 
to mention it when describing their group unless there is some 
specific reason for doing so. Blacks are inclined to be more self- 
conscious of their race, and other more marginal groups in America 
find race to be an even greater factor in defining their ethclass than 
do American blacks. Among these other groups are 200,000 to 
300,000 Americans of Cape Verde descent. For 500 years, the black 
native population of the Cape Verde Islands intermarried freely with 
Portuguese immigrants. They developed a mixed race, and now they 
simply consider themselves Portuguese. When they began to arrive 
in the United States in the last century, however, Cape Verdeans 
found that their race posed an annoying problem. They were gener¬ 
ally not regarded as southern Europeans as they saw themselves, but 
as blacks with all the problems of prejudice that such identity im¬ 
plies. Until very recently, however, Cape Verdeans neither desired 
nor developed any significant contact with American blacks, and 
they have deeply resented being treated as members of a group into 
which they had no intention of assimilating. 

Another such group is that of the so-called tri-racial isolates: 
Americans who are a blend of white, black, and American Indian 
races. In the South they were refused entrance to white schools 
during the days of segregation, but at the same time they staunchly 
refused to send their children to black schools. They suffered a 
severe identity crisis because of their race. 

Here, then, are two cases where race has become such an impor¬ 
tant factor in determining ethnicity that each group has refused to 
accept the racial category ascribed to it by dominant neighbors, and 
each has been willing to pay the social price for preserving group 
identity. In any case, whether race consciousness is high or low, 
virtually every American is aware of his or her race as being one 
factor in determining self-identity. 

Religion 

Jews form perhaps the chief group in America that gives a high 
value to the relationship of religion to ethnicity. Most Jews are 
incapable of making a distinction between the two. Within the last 
few years, however, a growing group of Messianic Jews, who are 
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followers of Jesus as their Messiah, have disassociated themselves 
from other Jews religiously, while continuing to identify with them 
ethnically. They are an exception. Herberg points out that in Amer¬ 
ica, religious groupings of Protestant, Catholic, and Jew have be¬ 
come more significant to many people than national origin. Not to 
be a Protestant, Catholic, or Jew in the United States is, for many 
Americans, “not to have a name. ” 10 Greeley perceives that religion 
can play two important social functions: It can provide meaning and 
it can provide belonging. He argues for acknowledging that “reli¬ 
gion and ethnicity are intertwined, that religion plays an ethnic 
function in American society and ethnicity has powerful religious 
overtones.” 11 

National Origin 

National origin is the third major component of ethnicity in the 
ethclass model. For some groups this includes a special language 
identification; for others it does not. Superficially, for example, 
Hispanic-Americans could be classified as one homogeneous unit. 
However, it is clear that the use of the Spanish language itself is not 
sufficient to describe this large group of more than 18 million peo¬ 
ple. Among Hispanic-Americans are highly significant differences 
based on national origin. Cubans and Puerto Ricans and Mexicans 
and Spaniards and the several nationalities of Central and South 
Americans perceive their own group as “we” and the others as 
“they.” Their languages are mutually intelligible, but their dialects 
differ. Mexicans are as different from Cubans as Swedes are from 
Italians, and even though some have been in the U.S.A. for genera¬ 
tions, the differences often persist. 12 

Harold Abramson's study of the persistence of ethnicity among 
American Catholics, for example, indicates that national origin 
might continue to be more important than some social scientists, 
following Herberg, tend to think. Abramson first isolates twenty-five 
homogeneous units among American Catholics; then he studies the 
assimilation patterns among these groups. He concludes that “all of 
the commonplace expectations of widespread intermarriage among 
American ethnic groups, even with the limitation of marriage within 
a shared religion, simply have not yet materialized.” 13 He found 
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relatively low rates of intermarriage among the three largest Catho¬ 
lic groups: Irish, Italians, and Poles. National origin, then, seems to 
continue to be a determining factor of ethclass identity even into the 
third or fourth generations for many Americans. 

At times the national origin factor bears little relationship to the 
precise country to which a group might trace its origin. Gypsies, for 
example, form a homogeneous unit without even knowing whether 
their original homeland was Egypt or India. They call themselves 
Rom, speak the Romany language at home, and consider all outsiders 
as gadje. Their trans-national origin and language are important to 
them in a way slightly different from that of other groups. 14 

Another interesting and almost invisible group distinction occurs 
among Japanese-Americans living in Gardena, California. Those 
people born in Hawaii are called “Buddah-heads,” while those born 
in the mainland U.S. are called “Katenks.” Though the average 
white American could not distinguish between the groups, they 
themselves are very much aware of the difference. 

A language factor by itself may be deceptive. If obvious linguistic 
barriers are not present, some observers assume that there is little 
other good reason why groups should exist separately. Mutually 
understandable language, however, is only one relatively small com¬ 
ponent of ethclass composition. When a dominant group’s language 
patterns are considered normative, such as white English in the 
U.S.A., there is a danger that dialects of it may be judged as aberra¬ 
tions of the “standard” language. This has happened to a large 
extent with American black English. Many school teachers, employ¬ 
ers, and average citizens have stigmatized black English as incorrect 
and inferior to white English. This discrimination has caused no end 
of problems to black children, who are not allowed to learn their 
school subjects in the same dialect they use at home. Such language 
differences cause most I.Q. tests to be culturally biased against users 
of nonwhite English. Only recently have scholarly studies been pub¬ 
lished analyzing and supporting black English as one good American 
way of communicating. 15 Because users of black English are still 
regarded as “disadvantaged,” however, it is helpful for them to be 
able to use standard English when the need arises. 

Even when an assimilating national group learns English in 
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America, a distinct dialect develops at times. Fourth-generation 
Mexican-Americans in northern New Mexico, for example, use En¬ 
glish both in public and at home, but it has become a distinct dialect 
of English developed past the stage of a “foreign accent.*’ For such 
people and others, language becomes an important consideration for 
group identity. On the other hand, for third- or fourth-generation 
Swedes or Germans, the language factor has largely been neutral¬ 
ized. 

Assimilation Factors 

The fourth, and final, component of ethnicity may need the most 
explanation. What I call “assimilation factors’* are at work in almost 
all combinations of race, religion, and national origin except in the 
Anglo-American culture, which is considered normative. Because of 
the deeply imbedded social psychology of Anglo-conformity de¬ 
scribed earlier, social forces operate to pull each non-Wasp group 
toward eventual assimilation. Two sets of factors operate simultane¬ 
ously in this process. The first is the rate of assimilation into Wasp 
culture, which I label the “A-factor,** and the second is the degree of 
cultural assimilation, which I label the “C-factor.** 

The A-factor is the more obvious category. In general terms, for 
example, blacks would rate low on a scale from one to three of rate 
of assimilation (A-l), while Swedes or Englishmen would rate high 
(A-3). Japanese would rate higher (A-2, probably) than Hopi Indi¬ 
ans (A-l). Northern and western Europeans would rate A-3, while 
eastern and southern Europeans would rate A-2. 

Pierre L. van den Berghe describes some of the exact conditions 
under which rates of assimilation of immigrant groups will vary. He 
finds that when ethnic groups move into a society where one lan¬ 
guage and culture is dominant, assimilation will ordinarily take place 
within two generations, particularly if members of the new group 
disperse geographically in search of jobs. Assimilation is slowed if 
the groups are casted racially or confined to certain occupational 
niches. Assimilation rates are also affected by the degree of differ¬ 
ence between the immigrant culture and the host culture, factors of 
hostility or receptivity on the part of the host, social pressures toward 
conformity on one hand or pluralism on the other, and so on. 16 
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Concomitant with, but quite different from, the A-factor is the 
C-factor. When dominant and minority cultures exist side by side in 
the same general society, minority groups inevitably feel some pres¬ 
sure to move into the mainstream. This would be as true for Bolivia 
(Quechuas assimilating to Mestizos) and Viet Nam (mountain tribes 
assimilating to Vietnamese) as for America. Within each minority 
group, some individuals or subgroups choose to conform more to 
the cultural values and behavior patterns of the dominant culture 
than do others. On a scale of one to three, then, those who most 
conform would be considered C-3 and those who consciously strive 
to preserve their own cultural values over and against the dominant 
culture would be considered C-l. To select a contemporary exam¬ 
ple, President Jimmy Carter would be a C-3 redneck, while his 
brother, Billy, would be a C-l. 

Oscar Romo calls the categories ‘‘traditionalist’* (C-l), “transi¬ 
tory” (C-2), and “assimilated” (C-3) in his references to Hispanic- 
Americans. 17 Danuta Mostwin’s research on Polish-Americans 
uncovered four categories: Polish (C-l), Shifting (C-2), American 
(C-3), and Two-Directional. 18 The last individual considers himself 
primarily Polish, but believes that both other Americans and Poles 
in Poland consider him American. Examples from the literature on 
assimilation could be multiplied. Hungarians, Nigerians, Filipinos, 
Navajos, and the rest contain C-ls, C-2s, and C-3s within their 
general ethnic group. Figure 2 depicts the nine different combina¬ 
tions of A and C factors that in many cases will provide important 
clues to group identity. 

Perhaps the black community in America furnishes as good an 
example as any for understanding the C-factor. “Blacks,” as Joseph 
Washington observes, “are not a homogeneous group.” He discerns 
many different life-styles within the black community, probably 
more affected by a combination of education and cultural values than 
strictly by income. He calls C-2s and C-3s “partially integrated” and 
points out that they have special identity problems because, on one 
hand, they are limited by white attitudes toward race, but on the 
other hand, they feel a tension with fellow blacks who “deride them 
as uppity.” 19 

The typical assimilation trend is from C-l to C-3, but the decision 
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Figure 2 
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to go that route is not without its price. The sense of betrayal of one s 
own people is an emotional factor that keeps many people from 
becoming C-3, or at least makes them hesitate to admit it. As How¬ 
ard Stein says, “Whether it is the Slovak-American Michael Novak 
... or his Jewish counterpart Herbert Gold ... or his Black counter¬ 
part Imamu Baraka (LeRoi Jones), the very fact of ‘making it’ in 
America generates a profound guilt for having abandoned one s 
parents.” 20 Thus, pejorative terms develop to describe the differing 
groups. C-l blacks often call C-3 blacks “Oreos” (after the Oreo 
cookie which is black outside with white filling) or “Uncle Toms,” 
while C-3s sometimes call C-ls “niggers.” C-l American Indians call 
their C-3 counterparts “apples” (red on the outside and white on the 
inside) or “Uncle Tomahawks.” Chinese-Americans call their C-3s 
“bananas” (yellow on the outside, white on the inside), and so on. 2 * 
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I do not know how many C-l or traditionalist American blacks 
there are. Undocumented estimates run upward from two million. 
Their life-style is lower class, in some cases by choice rather than by 
economic necessity. They tend to be youthful—probably not many 
are over forty years of age. They speak black English, some with a 
dialect virtually unintelligible to the average nonblack. They drive 
sports cars with mag wheels, wear hats inside the house and outside, 
and favor red, green, gold, and black colors. Females use “corn 
row” hairstyles and heavy necklaces and earrings. Many have taken 
African names. They generally have repudiated Christianity, and, as 
Henry Mitchell observes, are attracted by what they perceive to be 
the African world-view. 22 They repudiate western missionary work 
in Africa and seek spiritual alternatives in astrology, the occult, and 
reincarnation sects. Many are sympathizers with the Nation of Islam 
(Black Muslims), although few have become members because of 
the high moral standards required by what are now known as the 
“Bilalians.” They nevertheless read and distribute the Bilalian News 
(formerly Muhammed Speaks ). 

C-3 blacks find themselves on the other end of the spectrum. 
They have identified with the Anglo-American culture to the great¬ 
est social degree possible, although their skin color (with the excep¬ 
tion of blacks who have “passed”) continues to distinguish them. 
They tend to be more affluent than other blacks, but exceptions exist. 
Their speech patterns and body language are identical to that of 
whites. Calvin Marshall describes them as having an “Afro-Saxon 
mentality.” 23 

In between are the C-2 blacks, clearly the largest number. Of 
course some C-2s are closer to C-ls, and some are closer to C-3s. 
These middle-class blacks are not obsessed with status pretensions, 
nor do they hate whites. In some cases their existence is virtually 
bicultural and bidialectal. Some will behave like Anglo-Americans 
and use standard English while on the job, but when at home will 
relax with black behavior patterns and use black English. Neither 
black nationalism nor the Nation of Islam has much appeal to C-2 
blacks. The majority are Christians, and almost all black Christianity 
in the U.S. is C-2. 

Joseph Washington criticizes this black Christianity as being “too 
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middle-class** and thus “unable to relate to the masses.** 24 Such a 
situation, however, is predictable from the point of view of the 
homogeneous unit principle. As much as some people might hope 
it could happen, the chances are that C-l blacks will not be open to 
the Christian message from C-2 blacks in America. For the tradition¬ 
alists to become Christian in any considerable numbers will no doubt 
require the establishment of an entirely different kind of Christian 
church, perhaps an option that will turn out to resemble African 
Independent churches much more than National Convention Baptist 
churches. 

Although the most common assimilation pattern is from C-l to 
C-3, at times this trend is reversed. Marcus Hansen has developed 
what has been called the “law of third-generation return.** In the 
case of immigrants, members of the second generation often feel the 
need to assimilate as rapidly as possible and tend to reject the eth¬ 
nicity of their parents; while members of the third generation, less 
insecure, grow dissatisfied at being unhyphenated Americans. 25 

The net result of the civil rights movement of the sixties was to 
accelerate this de-assimilation process in America. A recent study by 
John Goering found that “the third generation does, indeed, return 
to ethnicity, but less as a source of cultural or religious refreshment 
than as the basis for organizing the skepticism associated with discon¬ 
tent and racial confrontation.** 26 As mentioned earlier, many mono¬ 
lingual American Indians are beginning to learn their tribal dialects 
as second languages. Some C-3 blacks have decided to become C-2 
or C-l. I am acquainted with a black church that discovered it was 
leaning so far toward a C-3 life-style that it was losing its influence 
in the community. A decision was made to become more “black, 
and the church has been revitalized as a result. 27 

Social Class 

Social class is very important for ethclass description, second 
only to ethnic group in my opinion. Digby Baltzell argues that 
social class is the most heavily weighted factor, much more so than 
ethnicity, at the highest levels of society. 28 However, Greeley’s 
study of “Westwood** shows that such might not be the case, and 
that ethnicity can persist even in the country club set where Catho- 
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lie and Protestant members rarely play golf or dance with one an¬ 
other. 29 At any rate, in a model designed to describe homoge¬ 
neous units across the board in America, social class remains highly 
significant. 30 The major determinants of social class are economic 
status, vocation, and formal schooling, and the breakdown of 
Americans by each of these classifications is displayed in Figure 3. 

Given the present mentality of Americans, economic status is 
difficult to perceive. A recent survey showed that whereas 82 per¬ 
cent of Americans think of themselves as middle class, only 35 
percent of them actually are middle class according to income. One 
would think that it was almost un-American to be other than middle 
class. 

The differences are there, however, whether Americans want to 
recognize them or not. A study of four Friends churches in Orange 
County, California, found a thin but significant economic difference 
between Yorba Linda Friends and Rose Drive Friends, two churches 
in the same community, with the same beliefs, of almost the same 
size, and with equivalent locations and facilities. 4 The pastors and 
staff members of both churches/* the study reports, “are aware that 
people visit one church and for some reason do not seem to quite 
fit. Then they visit the other one, and love it. Further investigation 
found that the Rose Drive congregation has a slightly higher average 
family income and a higher percentage of homeowners as compared 
to members of Yorba Linda. Rose Drive is classified as upper middle 
class and Yorba Linda as middle middle class, and “both churches 
are growing well among their own homogeneous sub-unit.*’ 31 Al¬ 
though the differences were slight, apparently they were significant 
enough to make people feel at home in one church but not the other. 

Certain vocational groups in America are almost cultures, or 
homogeneous units, within themselves, while others exert lesser 
influence on ethclass identity. Max Weber regards the occupational 
group as a status group. 32 Truckers, for example, have their own 
language, developed largely through use of citizen’s band radios, as 
well as distinct behavior patterns both on the road and in the truck 
stops of the nation. Physicians, Louisiana shrimp fishermen, lumber¬ 
jacks, California migrant farm workers, college professors, race track 
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Figure 3 

SIGNIFICANT COMPONENTS OF U.S. SOCIAL CLASSES 
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Formal Schooling—1974 
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employees, and even tramps suggest some of the large number of 
vocations that can help determine, to a degree, one’s social class. 
Even among tramps, the vocational subcategories can be multiplied. 
They include dings, boxcar tramps, bindle stiffs, working stiffs, aire- 
dales, home-guard tramps, mission stiffs, and rubber tramps. 33 Few 
outsiders would know the difference, but all insiders would, and 
each group relates to the others on the basis of a definite self-identity 
and system of relevances. 

Formal schooling is the final component of social class. Although 
there seems to be little correlation in our society between schooling 
and education, the fact of belonging to the relatively elite 12.6 
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percent of Americans who are college graduates is very important 
to some people. The 23.9 percent of adults who went only to ele¬ 
mentary school are also aware of the emphasis put on education 
level, and to a degree this influences their self-identity. Several 
authors who have specialized in the study of American ethnicity have 
described intellectuals as themselves having all the characteristics of 
an ethclass. 34 In the case of intellectuals, formal schooling plays an 
extremely important role in ethclass determination, while economic 
status and ethnic group is of less consideration. 

Geographic Factors 

The two other components of ethclass identification are regional 
and rural-urban orientation. In a melting pot society, regional differ¬ 
ences between people are$frequently played down, but they exist 
and at times become strong determining factors for a person’s iden¬ 
tity. Not nearly enough research has been done in this field. Signifi¬ 
cant efforts such as Raymond Gastil’s Cultural Regions of the United 
States are providing important clues. As an example, Gastil mentions 
that the Anglo-American population of Ramah, New Mexico, is in 
reality two cultures: Texan and Mormon. But further, the Texan 
culture is subdivided into “Farmer Texan culture” from the Panhan¬ 
dle and “Rancher Texan culture” from southwest Texas. Behavior 
patterns differ considerably between the two. 35 

Rural-urban orientation becomes significant in areas where there 
is some social mobility between the country and the city. Now that 
a new demographic trend toward rural and small-town growth has 
occurred, there undoubtedly will be an increasing number of rural 
Americans who have an urban mentality just as there have long been 
urban Americans with a rural mentality. 

Cautions for Describing Homogeneous Units 

Some caution needs to be exercised in attempting to define ho¬ 
mogeneous units that are not ethclasses described by the model 
presented. If the ethclass is seen as a horizontal classification of 
American society, divisions within one particular ethclass could then 
be called the vertical dimension. I believe there are significant verti- 
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cal divisions within some ethclasses that may constitute homoge¬ 
neous units in terms of groups within which churches can be 
expected to grow best. However, if the vertical slices are cut too 
thin, they may lose their helpfulness in understanding the dynamics 
of church growth. Every human group is not automatically a homo¬ 
geneous unit. The most obvious vertical segments are based on age, 
sex, and marital status. To use some concrete examples, I believe that 
within the Anglo-American middle class culture, sex should not be 
a determinant of homogeneous units, that youth usually do not 
constitute a homogeneous unit, but that under certain conditions 
both single adults and senior citizens should be identified as homo¬ 
geneous units. 

The rationale upon which a homogeneous unit is determined 
is a group in which people can “feel at home.” They know they 
are among “our kind of people.” Obviously, individuals within a 
homogeneous unit are different from one another. Likes and dis¬ 
likes, habits, and attitudes can and do vary from person to per¬ 
son. But the variation’takes place within acceptable cultural lim¬ 
its. Behavior roles in Anglo-American culture differ between 
males and females, but they are generally regarded as comple¬ 
mentary within a single homogeneous unit. The separation of 
certain church activities for men or women is often expected, but 
the degree of this separation is not large enough to constitute 
two homogeneous units. 

Youth activities are often quite distinct from adult activities. But 
again, each culture has built-in expectations that youth will act in a 
certain way distinct from adults for a certain period of time. Anglo- 
American adults perceive that Anglo-American youth act like our 
young people, not like their young people, and this fits the homoge¬ 
neous unit concept. The exception arises when Anglo-American 
youth decide to form a counterculture such as they did during the 
hippie movement of the late sixties. When such a move is successful, 
it then constitutes a different homogeneous unit. If its members are 
to adhere to the Christian faith, new Christian options must be 
adapted to the new counterculture, as the Jesus People movement 
exemplified. 
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Single adults, particularly the fomerly married age thirty and 
above, and senior citizens raise a different set of problems in regard 
to the determination of homogeneous units. Their behavior pat¬ 
terns, like those of youth, are consistent with accepted variations 
within the given culture, but Anglo-American society is basically 
dominated by families in their productive years. Age in America, 
unlike most Third World countries, is regarded as a nuisance, and 
older people often find themselves excluded from full participation 
in both church and family activities. Single people, including those 
never married, widowed, separated, and divorced, also find them¬ 
selves subtly rejected from much fellowship in churches, although 
this rejection rarely comes about intentionally. However, in both 
these cases conditions frequently warrant considering these groups 
as homogeneous units in themselves. 

Two interrelated principles can be seen behind this vertical sepa¬ 
ration of homogeneous units within a particular ethclass. One relates 
to alienation and the other to hope. Alienation occurs when a new 
group forms and the dominant group finds it (1) cannot identify with 
the new group, (2) cannot understand its behavior sympathetically, 
and (3) cannot entertain any significant hope that in time members 
of the group will change and become like the dominant group. 
Youth may be alienated, but there is hope that they will be like us 
some day. Such hope does not exist to the same degree in the case 
of single adults and senior citizens. Nor does it exist when young 
people form a counterculture or when children of immigrants decide 
to assimilate into the host culture and become C-3s while their 
parents remain C-ls. In the latter case, the parents are likely to be 
the ones alienated, but nevertheless two homogeneous units form, 
and they should be recognized and treated as such. 

In certain American ethclasses, such as reservation Indians, none 
of the above situations of alienation is likely to occur. Social struc¬ 
tures have developed which integrate rather than alienate youth, 
singles, and senior citizens. Thus such vertical divisions within reser¬ 
vation Indians would not be applicable. 

One more rather problematic aspect of homogeneity needs to be 
mentioned. Some groups are bound together by cohesive forces that 
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could be considered as intrinsically sinful. Examples would include 
the prostitute and pimp culture, some street gangs, or the Ku Klux 
Klan. Since this kind of homogeneity is not to be celebrated by 
Christians, it is inconceivable that one would advocate a church of 
prostitutes and pimps. However, a church of ex-prostitutes and ex¬ 
pimps could well turn out to be a strong force for evangelism in that 
subculture. The homogeneous unit principle need not and should 
not be pushed to ridiculous extremes in any direction. 


Chapter 4 

DOING THEOLOGY 
IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 


The consequences of an era of new pluralism in America are 
far-reaching. More and more Americans are celebrating their eth¬ 
nicity without the embarrassments or inferiority complexes of even 
a decade ago. The hyphen in the names of hyphenated-American 
groups is now being read more as an equal sign than as a mark of 
discrimination. American society is becoming proud of the nation’s 
ability to handle demographic diversity. The intellectual climate has 
changed so much from a decade ago that now a sociologist can ask, 
44 Ts there any large multi-national, multi-racial society that the 
world has ever known that has been so successful at coping with 
diversity and so willing to face the injustices that it has done to some 
of the diverse components that constitute it?’ 4,1 

The American legal system will undoubtedly be affected by the 
new pluralism. Bills dealing with the desires for national sovereignty 
of some American Indian groups may find their way to congressional 
agendas before long. Voting instructions, ballots, and other public 
documents are likely to be issued in a variety of languages. Hispanic- 
Americans are reminding the State of California that Spanish was the 
official language before English was spoken there. Demands for 
bilingual education may affect many American school districts and 
bring board members to difficult new policy decisions. 

America’s churches will also be affected by the new pluralism. 
Now that black is beautiful, are black churches beautiful? If they are, 
how about Korean churches or Sioux churches or Armenian 
churches or Cuban churches? How about Anglo-American churches, 
or more specifically, upper middle class Anglo-American churches? 
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We have seen in our earlier discussion that during the time that 
assimilationist models for interpreting American society were pre¬ 
dominant, ethical arguments reinforcing assimilation were common. 
However, now that pluralist models are becoming respectable 
among American intellectuals, alternative theological arguments are 
emerging. One visible manifestation of such a change was noted on 
the part of black theologians, such as Joseph Washington, who 
switched from an assimilationist position to one advocating “equal 
partnership in a pluralistic society.” 2 Others were discussed in chap¬ 
ter 1. 

The new climate for accepting a diversity of peoples as proper 
in American society favors the development of Christian churches 
along homogeneous lines. The great majority of America’s 330,000 
churches are, of course, already homogeneous. But many of them 
have been made to feel guilty about their homogeneity by the theo¬ 
logical attitude that condemned eleven o’clock on Sunday morning 
as being the most segregated hour in America. It is time now to 
explore new theological options. Perhaps a respectable theological 
case can be made for a society that celebrates pluralism and for 
churches that develop freely within just one piece of the sociological 
mosaic if they so desire. That churches naturally develop along 
homogeneous unit lines nobody denies. Whether such development 
is right or wrong constitutes the ethical problem we are addressing. 

Liberation 

The paramount theme in the development of a theology which 
adequately deals with pluralism is liberation. For more than a decade 
now, liberation has been a major theological topic, first in Latin 
America and then in other areas of the Third World. Liberation 
theology consistently advocates social justice for groups of people 
who are being oppressed by existing social structures. The poor, the 
outcast, and the objects of prejudice and discrimination are assured 
by liberation theologians that God is on their side. This assurance 
may be given to minorities within a nation, to a nation itself, or even 
to a continent, such as South America which is often perceived to be 
under the neocolonial dominance of the Anglo-Saxon world and 
thus also in need of liberation. 3 
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During the sixties the black community in America took the lead 
in protesting its position as an oppressed group and developed a 
variation of liberation theology. James Cone’s Black Theology and 
Black Power was one of the pioneer attempts. More recently the 
theme of liberation has been applied to other American ethnic 
groups. God Is Red declares Sioux Indian Vine Deloria, Jr. Japanese- 
American Roy Sano writes on “Ethnic Liberation Theology.” Irish- 
American Andrew Greeley is the author of “Notes on a Theology 
of Pluralism.” And, inevitably, Wasp theologians are beginning to 
add their word. Donald Shockley is one of them with a book Free, 
White, and Christian in which he develops, among other themes, 
“Ethnic Theology and White Liberation.” Benjamin Reist is an¬ 
other. His Theology in Red, White, and Black, while certainly not the 
last word, is nevertheless an excellent starting point for developing 
the process of what could be called “theological conscientization,” 
to borrow a good liberationist term. 4 

Reist correctly points out that theology is always intermixed with 
culture. There is no such thing as a gospel in abstract form. Because 
the very essence of the gospel is a word communicated by God to 
human beings, that word is always filtered through each recipient’s 
particular cultural domain of relevances. As Reist says, the major 
problem in our understanding the gospel is “Christ and cultures.” 5 
Note the plural “cultures.” Too much theologizing has been done 
as if culture were a singular, and the dangers of this nearsighted view 
have not always been evident to theologians. Reist argues: 

Leave the phrase in the singular, and inexorably the domi¬ 
nance of prior cultural arrangements remains unchallenged 
and intact, with the result that the proclamation of the gospel 
deteriorates into the ideological propagation of some prior 
understanding of how the uniqueness of the Christ is to be 
known and understood. 6 

Once we recognize that a supracultural gospel must be incar¬ 
nated anew each time it is applied to a different culture, new hori¬ 
zons for theological development emerge. Reist argues that most 
American theology has been an importation of ideas originating in 
Europe. “What dominates American theological reflection,” he says, 
“is not white theology, but European-American theology, ‘North 
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Atlantic Theology/ ” He argues for liberation from such alien theo¬ 
logical bondage, while at the same time acknowledging the valuable 
contributions that European theology has made. He urges the devel¬ 
opment of a truly white theology in America, along with black and 
red theologies. “Liberation for white brothers and sisters/* he rea¬ 
sons, “is precisely analogous to liberation for all the brothers and 
sisters—for them it means becoming white, not as the epitome of 
humanity in general, but as one component of the full mosaic.” 7 Of 
course any responsible theology emerging from the powerful group 
in society must be extremely careful to avoid the danger of becom¬ 
ing an ideology that justifies oppression. The beauty of the entire 
mosaic depends on the individual beauty of each one of its pieces. 

The heart of the Christian gospel is that God, because he loved 
all human beings, sent his son, Jesus, to free, to save, to liberate. 
The very name Jesus means savior. “And you shall call his name 
Jesus, for he will save his people from their sins/* (Matt. 1:21) The 
New Testament describes many kinds of bondage from which peo¬ 
ple need liberation through the grace of God. Men and women are 
said to be in bondage to sin (Rom. 6:17), to death (Rom. 6:23), to 
the law (Rom. 8:2), to rulers and powers and world forces (Eph. 
6:12), and to culture (Gal. 4:3). From all of these and from any¬ 
thing else that might enslave, Christ promises liberation. He said, 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to 
. . . proclaim release to the captives ... to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed. . . (Luke 4:18). 

As the liberation theme of theological reflection is developed in 
each concrete situation, different emphases emerge. Victims of op¬ 
pression who are in need of liberation are identified in different ways 
under different social circumstances. The predominant interpreta¬ 
tion of America's current social structures by theologians and ethi- 
cists representing ethnic groups is that the dominant group, namely 
the Anglo-Americans, has for generations been guilty of oppressing 
blacks, Hispanic-Americans, American Indians, Asian-Americans, 
Appalachian whites, and other minority groups. This oppression has 
taken the forms of racism, economic exploitation, social discrimina¬ 
tion, and cultural chauvinism. At the root of this oppression is the 
policy of cultural assimilation we have previously discussed as being 
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implicit in American law, sociology, civil religion, and even church 
religion. Perhaps the most blatant attempts on the part of American 
whites to force integration on a minority group have been the per¬ 
sistent efforts to coerce American Indians to abandon their tribal 
cultures and become red white men, but most minorities have been 
the object of such efforts in one degree or another. Few American 
ideals are as consistently denounced by ethnic theologians as the 
“myth of the melting pot.” Their major ethical concerns derive from 
the question: Did Jesus not come to liberate us from the cultural 
oppression of Anglo-Americans and thus allow us the freedom to be 
ourselves and to serve and worship him in our own way? As one 
exasperated Native-American worker said, “Do Indians really have 
to love the organ?” 8 

The annals of cross-cultural missionary work are cluttered with 
examples of missionaries* confusing the Christian gospel with the 
cultural values through which they themselves had come to under¬ 
stand Christianity. Preaching the gospel has too often meant “be¬ 
come a Christian like me and my people.*’ Becoming an adherent 
of Christianity implied in many cases undergoing a “cultural circum¬ 
cision” or, in extreme circumstances, committing ethnocide. Ethnic 
theology of liberation is now determined to make Americans of all 
groups recognize such religious cultural chauvinism for what it is, 
not only on the remote mission fields of the world, but specifically 
right here in America. 

Donald Shockley sees the issue clearly: “The gospel is not good 
news merely in its yes to individual men, but also in its yes to human 
communities.” White Americans may have a difficult time under¬ 
standing it, yet they need to know that “a black man can truly be 
‘redeemed’ only when he knows that his blackness is acceptable to 
God, for his blackness is an essential component of his being-in-the- 
world.” 9 Until recently these deeper implications of the gospel have 
not been frequent themes of theological reflection. Shockley goes on 
to argue that: 

It is the tragedy of white evangelism that it has held out the 
promise of no racial distinctions in heaven, for in doing so, 
it has withheld the divine yes to blackness. And in so doing, 
we have stunted the power of the gospel we proclaim to 
liberate all men everywhere, ourselves not the least of all. 10 
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It is not surprising that Albert Cleage would attempt to coun¬ 
teract such cultural arrogance by postulating a “Black Messiah/’ or 
that Tom Skinner would declare it “inconceivable” that the Christ 
of Sallman’s portrait would die for black people, or that James 
Cone would insist that “God is Black” and argue that “the black¬ 
ness of God then means that the essence of the nature of God is to 
be found in the concept of liberation.” Contemporary ethnic 
theologians refuse to accept a Wasp God as the Father of Jesus 
Christ the Liberator. 11 

Colorless vs. Colorful Theology 

One of the stronger new voices for ethnic theology is that of 
Japanese-American Roy Sano. He elaborates on the “two cate¬ 
gory” analysis of American society made by Harry Kitano, divid¬ 
ing the nation into the “colorless” upper category of privileged 
and powerful people and the “colorful” lower category of less 
privileged and only partially enfranchised peoples. Sano chides 
white theologians for not coming to terms with this structure, 
charging that “the espousal of the universal gospel and crusading 
social pronouncements blind them to the realities of these persist¬ 
ing categories.” 12 He lumps together both Protestant liberalism 
and neo-orthodoxy as having fallen victim to the melting pot the¬ 
ory, a theory which he sees operating on two levels. The first and 
explicit level “promised unity and acceptance of all peoples and 
their distinctive contributions,” while the second and hidden level 
“promoted a monochrome, or colorless, culture and society domi¬ 
nated by whites.” 13 

Sano’s point is extremely important for understanding the con¬ 
tradiction inherent in the pre-1960s pronouncements of theologians 
and ethicists on the matter of culturally homogeneous churches. 
They were critical of churches that were made up of only one kind 
of people, and they implied that the most authentic Christian 
churches were those which took whatever steps were necessary to 
mix people of different homogeneous units in their membership. At 
that time few of these theologians realized that the long-range impli¬ 
cation of what they were advocating was the virtual destruction of 
American ethnic groups and their assimilation into the Anglo- 
American culture. 
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When Sano contrasts the theology of the colorless people with 
the theology of the colorful people in America, he touches on three 
key biblical themes. The first is the contrast between Moses the 
Covenant Maker as against Moses the Liberator. Colorless theolo¬ 
gians are particularly interested in the covenant and in “a justly 
ordered society which the covenant represents/’ 14 For oppressed 
peoples, however, the covenant is a luxury. This difference in priori¬ 
ties explains why liberation theologians exhibit a growing uneasiness 
with the emphasis on reconciliation and brotherhood. 15 Sano argues 
that “the oppressed need redemption before they can talk about 
reconciliation,” 16 just as the children of Israel had to be liberated 
from their bondage in Egypt before God could establish the cove¬ 
nant. Anglo-Americans might find themselves in the Promised Land, 
but minority groups perceive themselves as still being in Egypt. 

The second biblical theme is the contrast between Ruth and 
Esther. Sano sees the Book of Ruth as the “secular ideology of the 
Melting Pot turned into Gospel Truth.” Here the Moabite immi¬ 
grant achieves oneness by becoming assimilated into the Land of 
Promise. “We have for decades been fed the Book of Ruth as our 
model,” he says. Promises to American immigrants based on assimi¬ 
lation have been hollow, however. “We may be welcomed as exotic 
curios,” Sano argues, “but contributions on our terms are less ac¬ 
ceptable.” The Book of Esther is suggested as a preferable model for 
colorful theologians. Here the Jewish girl achieves success not only 
in an alien society, but with the king himself. In order to do so, 
however, she has to put her Jewish ethnicity to one side. But, when 
the crisis comes and the survival of her own people is endangered 
by an unjust decree, she reasserts her ethnicity, puts her own life on 
the line, and saves her people. Esther’s ethnic heroism has been 
celebrated ever since by the festival Purim on the 14th day of Adar 
by Jewish people worldwide. Sano wants Esther remembered by 
Christians as well as Jews as a warning against the “covert decrees 
which call for extermination of our peoplehood and culture.” 17 

The third biblical theme is the contrast between prophecy and 
apocalypticism. White theologians, according to Sano, gravitate to¬ 
ward the prophets who rose to prominence after Israel attained 
nationhood. Prophets became important as social critics only after 
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the priests were well entrenched, the kings had consolidated their 
power, and the economic and social leaders were secure. The proph¬ 
ets then had the ear of the national leaders. “But,” Sano asks, “what 
happens when ethnic minorities find that appeals to leaders do not 
produce appropriate changes?” The oppressed must take their cue 
from apocalyptic literature, he argues. Such books were written 
specifically for people living under foreign domination, and the 
apocalyptic solution to social problems is not reform but revolution. 
It makes little sense to talk to oppressed peoples about correcting 
systems, according to Sano, because “only overthrowing power 
structures would meet their needs.” 18 

Such theological reflection will undoubtedly pose a threat to 
many American whites, and white theologians might be expected to 
devise arguments to neutralize the position of ethnic liberationists. 
James Cone cites one white theologian who contends that blacks 
“ ‘are not free to violate canon of exact reflection, careful weighing 
of evidence, and apt argument, if they want to make a case for other 
intellectually responsible listeners/ ” 19 Cone argues that such a state¬ 
ment is inherently wrong because it springs from a white perspec¬ 
tive. Cone translates the statement thus: “ ‘Unless you black people 
learn to think like us white folks, using our rules, then we will not 
listen to you/ ” 20 Such a position, of course, violates a basic principle 
of doing theology in a pluralistic society, which Reist labels “The 
Discipline of Mutual Intelligibility.” 21 

Cone charges that “white ethicists, from Reinhold Niebuhr to 
James Gustafson, reflect the racism current in the society as a 
whole.” He is incensed, for example, that Neibuhr could speak of 
the “ ‘cultural backwardness’ ” of blacks, and go on to argue that 
“ ‘we must not consider the Founding Fathers immoral just because 
they were slaveholders.’ ” Asks Cone, “What else can this ethical 
judgment mean than that Niebuhr derived his ethics from white 
culture and not biblical revelation?” 22 Sano places Niebuhr clearly 
in the prophetic rather than the apocalyptic tradition. “A rereading 
of Reinhold Niebuhr,” he says, “will reveal how much of his writ¬ 
ings sought to convince fellow whites that they were in a position 
of power and could influence the course of history.” 23 
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Contextualization ^ 

In accepting a theology of liberation, each homogeneous unit 
must also accept the right and responsibility to contextualize Chris¬ 
tian theology, that is, to bring the supracultural principles of God’s 
revelation to bear on its own concrete situation. An awareness of 
contextualization ends discussion of theology in the singular, as if 
there were some universal Christian theology that could apply to 
all peoples at all times. Black theologian Reuben Sheares suggests, 
for example, that blacks attempt to move beyond white theology. 
“That choice,” he argues, “relates to the awareness that white the¬ 
ology is not necessarily normative. It is not the standard by which 
matters of faith and life must be judged.” 24 Freed from theological 
as well as other kinds of oppression, liberated peoples are released 
to develop their own kind of Christian witness, worship, theology, 
and ethical code. These developments take place within the unique 
frame of reference through which they interpret the lordship of 
Jesus Christ and God’s revelation in his word. Of course liberated 
people are also free to abandon their culture and become part of a 
different group if they wish. But the choice must always be their 
own, not something overtly or covertly superimposed from out¬ 
side. 

When theology is changed from singular to plural, the possibility 
arises for a certain amount of theological relativism. Some people 
may object to this stance unless they realize that Christianity has 
always been relative. Ernst Troeltsch’s The Social Teaching of the 
Christian Churches documents the changes that Christian social ethics 
has undergone through the centuries within the Western tradition 
alone. 25 A vast body of international missiological research provides 
example after example of the contextualization of Christianity in 
cultures of the world. It needs to be recognized, furthermore, that 
cultures themselves are dynamic, not static. That is why many Chris¬ 
tians have discovered that creedal statements should always be sub¬ 
ject to review lest they fail to convey a true statement of Christian 
belief for the next generation. 

While theological relativism is not new or unusual, the test of 
theological validity in any context remains its faithfulness to the 
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supracultural dimensions of the word of God and to the will of 
God as applied to each particular life situation. A recognition of 
the validity of theological relativism does not mean there is no 
longer such a thing as heresy. Of course there is. The danger of 
demonic influence in the handling of sacred truth will always be 
present. But it must be understood that whereas heresy is difficult 
enough to uncover within one’s own homogeneous unit, it is dou¬ 
bly difficult to uncover in someone else’s homogeneous unit. It is 
much better to live as a Christian in an open environment where 
the integrity of different expression is honored than to live in a 
society characterized by the theological chauvinism of a dominant 
group. The risk involved in choosing tolerance may not be so great 
when accompanied by a high level of trust in the work of the Holy 
Spirit to “guide [God’s people] into all the truth.” (John 16:13) 

The Basic Problem: Hermeneutics 

The methodology of theological contextualization needs to be 
clearly understood. God is absolute, and he communicates absolute 
or supracultural truth to his people. However, none of the recipients 
of God’s revelation have understood God’s truth apart from con¬ 
crete historical situations. They, as we, were always people-in- 
culture. God’s revelation to the Hebrew prophets, for example, 
represented the contextualization of absolute truth in Semitic cul¬ 
tural forms. If God had chosen to reveal himself to the world 
through the Egyptians or the Chinese or the Incas instead of through 
the descendants of Abraham, the resulting scriptures would have 
been vastly different but just as true. 

Consequently, the basic methodological problem for the contex¬ 
tualization of theology does not revolve around the doctrinal 
concepts of biblical authority, inspiration, or inerrancy, as some 
theologians perceive it. The problem is, rather, hermeneutical. It is 
possible to subscribe, as I do, to a doctrine of biblical inerrancy, and 
go on from there to recognize that those who received God’s iner- 
rant word and wrote the Jewish and Christian Scriptures did so, not 
as people who were somehow magically detached from their own 
cultural environment, but as people who had individual personalities 
and group identities, both of which were respected by God as he 
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communicated with them. God said the right thing and made no 
mistakes in saying it, but he said it to people who existed in a specific 
historical situation and interpreted what they received through a 
specific cultural frame of reference. 

The Bible is inerrant in the sense that what it describes was 
actually said and actually happened, because God made sure that the 
men who inscribed his revelation did so accurately. This is not the 
area in which relativity is an issue in the evangelical view of contex- 
tualization. However, those who wrote the Scriptures used lan¬ 
guage, thought forms, proverbs, idioms, and cultural assumptions 
that made what they wrote perfectly intelligible at face value in only 
one cultural setting at one point in history. Attempts to understand 
Scripture by people of any other culture at any other time need a 
special effort of interpretation that the original receptors took for 
granted. 

Thus, the basic problem must be seen as hermeneutical. A full 
understanding of the absolute principles in the Bible cannot come 
apart from an understanding of the precise historical situations in 
which they were given. As the context is more adequately under¬ 
stood, the supracultural content of revelation becomes clearer. 

What is the supracultural content of Scripture? A great deal of 
caution must be exercised in answering this important question. All 
attempts to reduce the supracultural content of revelation to a creed 
will naturally be colored by the cultural context in which the creed 
is formulated. Even the phrase 4 ‘I believe in the resurrection of the 
body” from the Apostles' Creed (which may come as close as any 
to summarizing supracultural truths) does not have a directly trans¬ 
ferable meaning for some cultures in Africa or the South Pacific, for 
example, where the understanding of death is quite different from 
that of the Greco-Roman culture of the first century. The ‘‘resurrec¬ 
tion of the body” is such a common occurrence for many of those 
people that it would seem strange to them that it could be a concept 
important enough to be mentioned in a religious creedal statement. 

I myself hesitate to draw up a catalog of supracultural truths lest 
they be successfully challenged by someone who knows something 
about one of the world's cultures that I do not and shows that I have 
guessed wrong. Nevertheless, there are certain concepts that 
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emerge from Scripture that probably would be universally recog¬ 
nized as supracultural principles of Christianity: Truth, justice, love, 
sin, the existence of God, faith, forgiveness, prayer, honesty, mar¬ 
riage, the historicity of Jesus. These and other concepts could be 
safely listed as supracultural Christian truths. But as words, they are 
so abstract that they have very little intrinsic meaning. The practical 
meaning of each of these concepts can only emerge in a historical 
and cultural context. Here is where a degree of relativity is intro¬ 
duced, and there is no way around it. I believe, for example, that the 
supracultural essence of the gospel is a personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ. But how a person comes into and expresses that rela¬ 
tionship is a highly sensitive cultural issue. Among equally commit¬ 
ted Christians there might be a wide divergence of explanations of 
how it happens, all of which might be equally valid. 

This may well be why Paul writes that “now we see in a mirror 
dimly, . . . Now I know in part; then I shall understand fully/’ 
(1 Cor. 13:12) Such an approach to theological reflection does require 
a measure of humility that some people might not be able to accept. 
However, it clears the way for theology to become theologies, 
reduces the possibility of a dominant group of Christians becoming 
theologically chauvinistic, and allows for a full and free working of 
the Spirit of God among diverse peoples in a pluralistic society. 

Charles Kraft, a missiologist who has made a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to the understanding of the methodology of contextualization, 
uses “dynamic equivalence” to describe the way in which Christian 
theology should be contextualized in different cultures. He borrows 
his approach from linguistics and Bible translation theory. The “for¬ 
mal correspondence” concept of cultural and linguistic diversity is 
now giving way among linguists to the more current idea of what 
Eugene Nida calls “dynamic equivalence translation,” explained as 
“the closest natural equivalent to the source-language message.” 26 
Kraft suggests that theologians should regard cultures much as Bible 
translators regard language. If we adopt such a starting point, we will 
not tend to evaluate a Christian community in another culture on the 
basis of how well their theology or worship or ethical system might 
attain a formal correspondence to “our kind of Christianity.” Kraft 
argues that: 
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A church that is merely a “literal” rendering of the forms of 
one church, be it American or first century Greco-Roman, is 
not according to the dynamic equivalence model, since it is 
not structured in such a way that it can perform the functions 
and convey the meanings that a Christian church is intended 
to manifest in a culturally appropriate way. 27 

Perhaps one rather fascinating illustration of dynamic equiva¬ 
lence will clarify the methodology. This example involves church 
leadership. Some theologians have assumed, rather uncritically, that 
the bishop-elder-deacon hierarchy displayed in first-century 
churches should be applied to all Christian churches in all cultures 
on the formal correspondence rather than on the dynamic equiva¬ 
lence model. Kraft, however, sees in the New Testament 

not a single leadership pattern set down for all time, but a 
series of experiments with cultural appropriateness ranging 
from a communal approach (Acts 2:42-47) to, apparently, a 
leadership council of “apostles and elders” (Acts 15:4, 6, 
22), to the more highly structured patterns alluded to in the 
Pastoral Epistles. 28 

A list of leadership qualifications is given in the later Epistles for 
those who would be selected to govern the churches (see 1 Timothy 
3 and Titus 1). Among them are requirements that the candidate be 
married to a wife and have his household under subjection to his 
authority, that he not be a novice, and that he have a good reputation 
in the wider community outside the church. 

Apparently, contemporary white American churches have long 
since contextualized the marital requirement on the dynamic equiva¬ 
lence model. Youth is much more highly regarded in white America 
than it was in the first-century church, and in order to make way for 
youthful leadership in the church, ordination of unmarried young 
people is not uncommon among Protestants. Roman Catholics, of 
course, have gone one step further and refuse to ordain anyone who 
is married. This example is not intended to criticize these develop¬ 
ments but to point out that contextualization has in fact taken place 
in white American churches, as it has wherever Christianity has 
become historically authentic. 

White American Christians should recognize that some non- 
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Anglo cultures in the U.S. could be closer to the first-century model 
than their own in their views of how church leadership should be 
selected. This means that to set up just one academic standard for 
ordination, as some American denominations have done, may crip¬ 
ple the process of leadership development in American Indian or 
other such ethnic churches affiliated with that denomination. 

Even somewhat more complex is the application of the dynamic 
equivalence model to the leadership patterns of a culture like the 
Higi of West Africa. Kraft makes the interesting observation that in 
order for a church leader in the Higi culture “to effectively function 
in a way equivalent to that intended for the first century leaders, he 
would not only have to manage his household well but would have 
at least two wives in that household.” 29 Kraft quotes a proverb of 
the Kru in Liberia: “You cannot trust a man with only one wife.” 30 

Such an apparent violation of the Christian ethical norm of 
monogamy common among Westerners may be difficult for some 
people to accept. However, a dramatic change in attitude toward 
polygamy has been taking place among the current generation of 
missionaries who are introducing Christianity into polygamous cul¬ 
tures. A generation ago few missionaries would even baptize a man 
married to more than one wife, much less ordain him as a church 
leader. But a fresh reading of the Scriptures with an openness to 
contextualization has questioned whether monogamy was ever in¬ 
tended to be a universally applied normative ethical marriage form. 
For one thing the biblical levirate marriage pattern of the Hebrews 
where a man was to marry his brother’s widow even though he 
already had a wife was clearly ordained of God (Deut. 25:5). Di¬ 
vorce seems to be much more clearly and strongly condemned by 
Scripture than polygamy. Nevertheless, many missionaries did not 
realize that, when a man was required to put away three of his four 
wives in order to be baptized into the Christian community, the 
action was interpreted by members of the polygamous culture as 
requiring three divorces to qualify as a good Christian. Furthermore, 
three divorcees who were left behind often had no social option but 
to become prostitutes. 
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Contextualization in American Ethnic Groups 

Much work remains to be done on the contextualization of 
theology and ethics in America’s minority groups. Authentic contex¬ 
tualization, of course, must be done by insiders, not by beneficent 
outsiders. Understandably, most of the theological energy of ethnic 
spokesmen has been spent on liberation up until now, for unless 
liberation takes place, contextualization is academic. However, 
Cone is one who has begun the contextualization process. He forth¬ 
rightly states that ethics must be grounded in the black community, 
and that “the oppressor cannot decide what is Christian behavior.” 31 

To illustrate, Cone analyzes the moral code of black Christian 
slaves. “Black slaves,” he says, “did not discuss the logic of ethical 
theory but created ethical structures for behavior in the struggle for 
survival.” For example, how were slaves to relate the commandment 
“Thou shalt not steal,” he asks, to a people who stole them from 
Africa and enslaved them in America? Black slaves responded by 
making an ethical distinction between “stealing” and “taking.” 
Cone observes that “Stealing meant taking from a fellow slave, and 
slave ethics did not condone that. But to take from white folks was 
not wrong, because they were merely appropriating what was in fact 
rightfully theirs.” 32 Cone and others can be expected to contextual¬ 
ize theology and ethics among the contemporary descendants of the 
slaves, and the results may be surprising to many white theologians. 

In the light of this discussion, a Christian must read Vine De- 
loria’s writings with a degree of remorse. Here is a competent 
American Indian spokesman whose father and grandfather were 
Christian leaders, who was trained in a theological seminary, but 
who now rejects Christianity as a viable religious option for Ameri¬ 
can Indians. One feels that Deloria’s statement, “One of the major 
problems of the Indian people is the missionary,” is another way of 
saying that Christianity was never properly contextualized among 
Native-Americans. Deloria argues that “While the thrust of Chris¬ 
tian missions was to save the individual Indian, its result was to 
shatter Indian societies and destroy the cohesiveness of the Indian 
communities.” 33 

No wonder rejection is the result when the Indian religious 
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dynamic of receiving revelations through visions and dreams was 
opposed despite numerous biblical precedents. No wonder, when 
missionaries insisted that such a trivial thing as cutting men’s hair 
short was a religious duty. No wonder, when land sacred to the 
Indians was treated as a commodity. No wonder, when many 
denominations refused to ordain Indian ministers because they 
feared that doctrine might become impure if entrusted to them. 
Even in the rare cases in which sincere efforts were made to contex¬ 
tualize Christianity, such as among the Sioux of the Dakotas where 
the Sun Dance was reinterpreted as the annual convocation of the 
missions, success was minimal. The reason, as Deloria sees it, was 
that “Christianity was presented in such a dogmatic form to the 
Sioux that it became frozen in a rigid structure” and was not able 
to change with the times. 34 

Christianity does not have to be presented in such a rigid form, 
however. An openness toward contextualization will contribute 
greatly to overcoming what Reist calls “its myopic imperialism, 
rooted in the absolutizing of its own history.” 35 The unanswered 
question now is, can a change be made before it is too late? 

Reconciliation and Unity 

There are some obvious dangers in liberating ethnic groups from 
the domination of oppressors and in opening one’s horizons of theo¬ 
logical understanding to include an appreciation for contextualized 
expressions of Christianity in differing groups. The concept of diver¬ 
sity always finds itself in tension with the concept of unity. Some who 
oppose the principle of churches developing within homogeneous 
units do so on the basis of the doctrine of Christian unity. The 
consistent teaching of the New Testament is that we are “all one in 
Christ.” (Gal. 3:28) In many respects the problem of how Christian 
diversity can be related to Christian unity is the key theological issue 
in the homogeneous unit debate. It cannot be brushed aside easily. 
Therefore, I will deal with it briefly here, in much more biblical 
detail in the next chapter, and from a slightly different perspective 
in the final chapter. 

Christian brotherhood and the reconciliation of hostile individu¬ 
als and groups with one another are universally accepted ideals. The 
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problem arises when attempting to determine how best to bring 
about such reconciliation while preserving the integrity of all groups 
involved. Does the reconciliation of groups imply that one or more 
of the groups must sacrifice its identity? If so, the price may be 
considered too high. 

The theme of the Fifth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Nairobi, “Jesus Christ Frees and Unites/’ was reminis¬ 
cent of the slogan of African nationalism: Uhuru and Harambee 
(freedom and unity). The order of those two words is not accidental, 
but reflects a widespread conviction of ethnic theologians that free¬ 
dom or liberation must precede unity or reconciliation. This theme 
has not been a frequent subject of Western theological reflection. 
Cone says that “this essential connection between liberation and 
reconciliation is virtually absent in the history of Christian 
thought.’’ 36 Sano criticizes Karl Barth who, following the Medieval 
and Reformation preoccupation with reconciliation, appears to be 
on dubious ground when he moves from reconciliation in volume 
4 of Church Dogmatics to redemption in volume 5. “From the per¬ 
spective of liberation theology,’* Sano asserts, “Barth proceeded 
backwards. In current parlance there can be no genuine reconcilia¬ 
tion, peace and understanding without liberation from political, eco¬ 
nomic, cultural and religious oppression.’’ 37 

The issue has been clear to many black theologians for some 
time. Cone, staunchly refusing to consider the theme of reconcilia¬ 
tion in the context of white values, insists on “seeing reconciliation 
in the social context of black liberation.*’ Christ’s love, he points out, 
should not be understood as some spiritual quality indifferent to 
social and political justice. He finds that in the New Testament 
“Christ is the Reconciler because he is first the Liberator.’’ 38 

Cone is critical of another black theologian, J. Deotis Roberts, 
who attempts to develop a more mediating position in his book 
Liberation and Reconciliation. Roberts agrees that liberation is essen¬ 
tial for the black community and that Christ is the Liberator, but he 
refuses to give priority to liberation. Says Roberts, “the liberating 
Christ is also the reconciling Christ. The one who liberates recon¬ 
ciles and the one who reconciles liberates.’* 39 Cone is not satisfied. 
He argues that Roberts’s thesis is “in bad taste for blacks struggling 
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for freedom, since it was obvious that whites were not prepared to 
hear what he was trying to say.” Roberts, Cone says, "apparently did 
not realize that in his call for reconciliation alongside the theme of 
liberation, whites would hear only the former but completely dis¬ 
regard its connection with the latter.” 40 

Canonizing the Melting Pot 

There has been a close correspondence between the theological 
idea of reconciliation and the sociological idea of ethnic assimilation 
in American intellectual thought. A significant theological incident 
occurred during the heat of the civil rights struggles when white 
liberals were feeling very guilty about their racism and were doing 
all kinds of things to make tangible amends. The event was the 
development of a United Presbyterian statement of faith called "The 
Confession of 1967.” Predictably structured around the theme of 
reconciliation, the Confession states: 

God's reconciling work in Jesus Christ and the mission of 
reconciliation to which he has called his church are the heart 
of the gospel in any age. Our generation stands in peculiar 
need of reconciliation in Christ. Accordingly this Confession 
of 1967 is built upon that theme. 41 

Reconciliation in the Confession of 1967 was not balanced with 
liberation. The statement obviously was not framed by ethnic theolo¬ 
gians, but is a creed of its own particular homogeneous unit, de¬ 
scribed by John Fry as "upper-middle class, largely white, economi¬ 
cally conservative... .” 42 Ironically, the Confession’s opinion of the 
homogeneous unit principle is clear: 

Congregations, individuals, or groups of Christians who ex¬ 
clude, dominate, or patronize their fellowmen, however sub¬ 
tly, resist the Spirit of God and bring contempt on the faith 
which they profess. 43 

The Confession of 1967 comes as close as an ecclesiastical docu¬ 
ment can to canonizing the melting pot. The peoples of the earth are 
called "one universal family,” and much is said of personal rights 
while nothing is mentioned concerning group rights. In fact, the 
very desire to belong to a group is called by Edward Dowey in his 
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commentary on the Confession “demonic and a blasphemy when it 
controls the life of the church.” 44 The Confession implies that an 
assertion of ethnicity inexorably leads to discrimination, racism, and 
patronage. The document does not recognize at all the positive side 
of group identity in society. Statements such as “Jesus is a black 
Messiah” or “God is black” or “God is red” would probably be 
pronounced as heresy by the framers of the Confession. 

In my opinion, the best way to bring about the ultimate recon¬ 
ciliation of group to group in America and elsewhere is to recognize 
the right of each homogeneous unit to be Christian and to do theol¬ 
ogy in its own way, in other words, to be liberated from the ecclesias¬ 
tical oppression of a dominant group. John V. Taylor sees such 
recognition already taking place in the World Council of Churches. 
He notes that “the old inter-denominational ecumenism” is being 
overtaken by an “inter-cultural ecumenism,” which he labels simply 
“cultural ecumenism.” Warning against a takeover by any dominant 
culture, he cautions: 

We do not want the westernisation of the universal Church. 
On the other hand we don’t want the ecumenical cooks to 
throw all the cultural traditions on which they can lay their 
hands into one bowl and stir them to a hash of indeterminate 
colour. 45 

Taylor’s reference to the cooks recalls Greeley’s “stew pot.” 
Stew is not “hash of indeterminate colour.” Each ingredient in stew 
contributes to the savor of the others, while retaining an identity and 
an integrity of its own. Cultural ecumenism, whether on a denomina¬ 
tional, a regional, a national, or an international basis, should create 
conditions that allow Christian churches—each healthy and thriving 
within a particular cultural richness—to establish a creative inter¬ 
relatedness with each other. None of the cultures represented will 
dominate any of the others. 

Unity remains an ideal for the Christian church, but authentic 
unity is always unity in diversity. Augustine himself, as an African 
within a Roman church, recognized the need for a full respect of 
the integrity of group expression within universal Christianity. He 
said: 
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This heavenly city, then, while it sojourns on earth, calls 
citizens out of all nations, and gathers together a society of 
pilgrims of all languages, not scrupling about diversities in 
the manners, laws, and institutions whereby earthly peace is 
secured and maintained, but recognising that, however vari¬ 
ous these are, they all tend to one and the same end of earthly 
peace. It therefore is so far from rescinding and abolishing 
these diversities, that it even preserves and adapts them, so 
long only as no hindrance to the worship of the one supreme 
and true God is thus introduced. 46 

Humanization 

It is the human condition to belong. Humanity is always rela¬ 
tional. Strict individualism can never express humanness in any but 
an inadequate way. Every “I” must relate to a “thou.” The “we” 
identification is not simply a human option, but part of humanity 
itself. God said, “It is not good that the man should be alone” (Gen. 
2:18), and thus from creation itself human beings have been social 
creatures. Social psychologists point out that group identity is inte¬ 
gral to human personality. 47 It can be argued, therefore, that no one 
is a whole person who does not participate in the kind of group we 
are calling a homogeneous unit. 

Each homogeneous unit is distinguished by a particular culture. 
Culture, of course, is learned. It is not part of the genetically pro¬ 
grammed makeup of a person. Animals do not learn culture in the 
sense that human beings do, and the human ability to learn a culture 
is presumably a component of what the Scriptures call “the image 
of God.” (Gen. 1:26-27) Rationality, or the ability to learn and 
accumulate knowledge, is one of the qualities that separates people 
from animals. 

Belonging to a homogeneous unit that shares a culture and that 
has a “we” identity, therefore, is not to be regarded as a human 
deficiency to be overcome by sincere effort or increased piety. It is, 
rather, a positive human characteristic that should be respected and 
not destroyed. Cultural integrity is part and parcel of human iden¬ 
tity, and any system of thought or behavior that denies cultural 
integrity is dehumanizing. However, while cultural integrity needs 
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to be preserved, cultural chauvinism must be avoided. The tendency 
to think that one's group or culture is superior to all the rest, rather 
than simply different, leads to arrogance and discrimination. Cul¬ 
tural chauvinists develop what I call the “creator complex," an inor¬ 
dinate desire to make others over in their own image. 

The Christian gospel is intended to set people free. When the 
gospel is preached in such a way that the message comes through as, 
“If you betray your people, you can be a Christian," it is understand¬ 
ably rejected. Many feel that this may be one of the reasons that 
Muslims as a whole have been so resistant to Christian missionary 
efforts. They hear the implicit message: “Become a European and 
you can be a Christian." Little wonder they reject both. Pressure to 
change cultures in order to become a Christian was condemned by 
Paul as “a different gospel" (Gal. 1:6) when thejudaizers demanded 
of the Gentiles that “Unless you are circumcised according to the 
custom of Moses, you cannot be saved." (Acts 15:1) In recent years, 
significant numbers of Jews in America have begun to turn to Jesus 
as their Messiah, but only after so-called Messianic Judaism began to 
teach that true followers of Jesus could have their services on Friday 
night, worship in synagogues, be taught by rabbis, circumcise and 
Bar Mitzvah their children, keep a kosher kitchen, marry Jewish 
spouses—in a word, not become cultural Gentiles. 

In the final analysis, then, belonging to a community in which the 
Christian message is contextualized is essential. People are not Chris¬ 
tians in isolation from one another. The work of God's Spirit in 
contextualizing Christian ethics, for example, is always done in a 
community context. To one degree or another, each culture will 
develop an ethical code different from that of every other culture. 
Certainly there are commonalities of the Christian life that will apply 
to any Christian community: All Christians have established a per¬ 
sonal relationship with God through Jesus Christ—there are no ex¬ 
ceptions. They worship God and speak to him in prayer. Because 
their sins have been forgiven, all Christians testify to a transforma¬ 
tion of their lives by the power of God. And all Christians adhere 
to universal ethical principles such as truth, justice, and love. How¬ 
ever, the concrete application of these religious dimensions is invari¬ 
ably affected by the way that each culture relates to the principles. 
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There is a difference between ethical principles, which are absolute, 
and ethical codes, which are relative. In each case, it is the commu¬ 
nity through which God works the distinction out, and not in the life 
of people as individuals. A Christian is morally responsible both to 
God and to his own Christian community. Anything that would tend 
to extract a person from his natural web of cultural ties must not be 
considered as one of the demands imposed by the Christian faith. 

Therefore, it seems clear that any teaching to the effect that 
Christianity requires a person to adapt to the culture of another 
homogeneous unit in order to become an authentic Christian is 
unethical because it is dehumanizing. Christians, of course, should 
reserve the right to change homogeneous units if they so desire. To 
deny that freedom would also be dehumanizing. Consequently, a 
requirement to change cultures, or to melt in a melting pot, or 
conversely, a requirement never to change cultures must not be 
allowed to become part of the Christian gospel. 

Kerygma and Didache 

If such requirements are not to be made, how much ethical 
content should be included in the presentation of the gospel? This 
question is a key theological issue relating to homogeneous unit 
churches. Some theologians contend that because an intense feeling 
of peoplehood can often lead to racism, oppression, or even war, the 
preaching of the gospel—the kerygma —should demand that those 
who decide to obey it should repent of belonging to a particular 
people and of participation in a particular culture. Christianity is seen 
as demanding a new life-style, often described as the “life-style of the 
Kingdom of God.” Other theologians, however, feel that, except in 
special cases, the details of the ethical content of Christianity are 
more properly part of Christian teaching, or didache. 

To raise the question in another way: Does an authentic presenta¬ 
tion of the Christian gospel insist on a transformation of a person’s 
loyalties in relation to political affiliation, social class, race, and cul¬ 
ture? And to go one step further: Is such a transformation, displayed 
in a tangible way, a necessary characteristic of the testimony of an 
authentic Christian church? 

Generally speaking, those who follow the Anabaptist or so-called 
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radical Christian model for doing theology insist that a change ir 
one’s loyalty to culture or society is necessary in order to be ar 
obedient Christian. H. Richard Niebuhr describes this point of viev 
as "Christ against culture," a stance that "uncompromisingly affirm! 
the sole authority of Christ over the Christian and resolutely reject! 
culture’s claims to loyalty.*’ 48 

Those, such as McGavran, who defend culturally homogeneou: 
churches take an opposite approach. Instead of using the traditiona 
terms kerygma and didache, McGavran prefers "discipling’’ and "per 
fecting’’ to describe what he calls two "stages of Christianization.’’ 4 ' 
The words themselves may be unwieldy, but the distinction betweer 
the stages is valuable. The first stage in becoming a Christian is ; 
response to the gospel that commits an individual to obedience tc 
Jesus as Lord and to responsible membership in a Christian church 
The second stage follows immediately from the first. In the perfect 
ing process, the members of the Christian community are madi 
increasingly aware of the ethical implications related to the Christiai 
life as, through the ministry of the Holy Spirit, they grow in thei 
understanding of and obedience to the Word of God. 

McGavran uses this distinction to support the homogeneous uni 
principle. He argues that the New Testament requires only thre- 
conditions for baptism and incorporation into the Christian church 
repentance, confession, and faith. "Once this [incorporation] ha 
been done,” he says, "innumerable ethical actions will, bit by bit, a 
the Christian grows in grace, become his normal way of acting.’’ 5 
McGavran fears a gospel that says "do this” or "don’t do that” i: 
order to qualify for salvation. Important ethical issues, such as learr 
ing to live in peace and harmony with those of other homogeneou 
units, are part of the Christian message, but they properly belong t 
the perfecting, not the discipling, stage. Or, in other words, they ar 
part of the didache, not the kerygma. 

Anabaptist theologian John Howard Yoder fears that McGavra 
might unintentionally be succumbing to "cheap grace.” Yode 
argues that leaving out the explicitly ethical dimensions of the gospt 
in the initial presentation might well remove any grounds for intrc 
ducing Christianity’s ethical demands in the perfecting process. H 
asks, "If we have not said the Christian church is an integrate 
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community at the point of winning people to membership initially, 
what authority will we have to call for a movement toward integra¬ 
tion later?*’ 51 He questions an evangelistic methodology that might 
win white racists by first accepting their racism, then later in the 
course of Christian nurture tell them that their racism is wrong. He 
says, “I would think the missionary was cheating if he told me after 
I was baptized that I had to love blacks when he had not wanted to 
tell me before.*’ 52 

What Yoder may not fully appreciate is that the required life 
commitment in the first stage of Christianization is not to an ethical 
system but to a person, namely to Jesus Christ as Lord. This commit¬ 
ment establishes a mutual relationship of love and service, but it does 
not imply a full understanding of all demands that the Lord will make 
during the subsequent development of that relationship. The as¬ 
sumption is that whatever demands are made will be obeyed. 

Becoming a Christian also unavoidably means becoming a mem¬ 
ber of a community, and in that sense the church becomes part of 
the kerygma. McGavran would argue that if becoming a Christian 
requires commitment to a church of someone else’s homogeneous 
unit, the price usually turns out to be too high. It is important at this 
point not to confuse the price of community with the price of grace. 
God controls the price of grace, and it is free (Eph. 2:8-9). People 
control the price of community, and they should not allow that price 
to become a barrier to the salvation that God desires to effect. 
McGavran warns that “because of the battle for brotherhood now 
raging, the temptation is enormous to add a... condition: to become 
a Christian you must cross a race or class barrier! The temptation 
must be resisted.*’ McGavran reiterates that he is staunchly in favor 
of brotherhood and he opposes the “curse of racism.*’ Still, he will 
not admit the introduction of “extra-biblical barriers to entrance to 
the Christian life, no matter how desirable and attractive they 
seem.** 53 

Repentance, of course, is inextricably involved in the presenta¬ 
tion of the gospel (Luke 24:46-47). Thus, preaching must always 
have an ethical content, and the gospel urges the non-Christian to 
repent of sin in the name of Christ. But what sin or sins should be 
repented of? Padilla, in what he calls “repentance ethics,’’ insists that 
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the sins to be repented of are located “not only in the individual’s 
subjective consciousness, but in the world. ” 54 Ronald Sider argues 
that the biblical gospel requires turning away from “all forms of 
sin.” Specifically he includes turning from “the sin of involvement 
in social evils such as economic injustice and institutionalized rac¬ 
ism” as “. . . the cost of unconditional discipleship.” 55 

While I certainly agree with the concerns of the radical Christians 
that Christian ethics must deal with all manner of sin in society, I 
have a problem with the broad view of “repentance ethics” that has 
been described. I feel this approach overloads the system. The ethi¬ 
cal content of the presentation of the gospel, in my view, should be 
conditioned by the specific way that the Spirit of God has already 
been working in the lives of those who receive the gospel, rather than 
by the ethical agenda of those who present the gospel. Whoevei 
attempts to present the gospel must assume that the Holy Spirit has 
been doing the work of conviction. The resulting guilt and the need 
to repent of specific sins will vary from person to person and from 
group to group in response to the work of the Spirit. 

On the day of Pentecost, for example, the Jews to whom Petei 
preached repentance felt guilty for killing Jesus (Acts 2:36), and the 
presentation of the gospel dealt with that. Whether or not they were 
generously sharing material goods with the poor of Jerusalem wa: 
not mentioned, although this latter concern was important when the 
gospel was preached to Zacchaeus, the dishonest tax collector whc 
had a different set of moral problems (Luke 19:8). The Sawi of Iriar 
Jaya did not need to repent either of killing Jesus or of withholding 
help from the poor. God’s Spirit had convicted them of the evils o 
warfare and treachery, and repenting of this behavior became the 
ethical demand of the gospel to them. 56 Warfare and treachery were 
not the sins of the hippies who became Jesus People in the late 
sixties. Drug abuse and belief in the occult were more importan 
ethical issues for them and thus were included in the content of the 
gospel. 57 

Overloading the gospel with all the ethical issues on the agend; 
of the evangelizing culture always carries the risk of producing : 
moralistic gospel. Christianity will always have moral codes, but a 
we have seen, these are not directly transferable from culture tc 
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culture. It seems to me somewhat arrogant for an advocate of Christi¬ 
anity to presume to tell others what to repent of without first sitting 
with them long enough to discover what they already feel guilty 
about and then addressing the message to those particular hurts and 
concerns. 

Theologically, an approach that does not follow this course can 
easily confuse salvation by grace with salvation by works. Whereas 
good works are a very important aspect of Christian life and witness, 
they must not be made a precondition of salvation, as Martin Luther 
so clearly saw. Justification is by faith only, and not by good works 
(Eph. 2:8-9). Introducing an ethical code that demands repentance 
from “all forms of sin” is dangerously close to a gospel of salvation 
by faith plus works. As Harry Boer says, “Not the already sanctified 
life nor a mass decision to enter the Church, but belief in Christ and 
the desire to live the sanctified life are the conditions of baptism.” 58 

From the anthropological point of view, overloading the gospel 
might ultimately demand a denial of peoplehood. Much of the rheto¬ 
ric concerning racism needs to be balanced by recognizing that what 
to one group might seem like racism, to another group is simply a 
high level of peoplehood. This call for balance is not meant in any 
way to condone the evils of racial discrimination and social injustice 
wherever they appear, but I submit that issues are frequently more 
complex than they may appear on the surface. It is important to 
recognize that Christian communities are communities-in-culture. 
Thus a condemnation of “culture Christianity” 59 may be misguided. 

Ethnic theologians who are engaged in the struggle for liberation 
tend to seek more, not less, of a culturally relevant, or contextual¬ 
ized, Christianity. Gayraud Wilmore is quite clear when he calls on 
“whitenized black churches” to immerse themselves in the black 
culture they have repudiated in the past. “Is this to say that the 
Christian faith as viewed through the black power movement is but 
yet another expression of an ethnocentric religion of culture?” he 
asks. “To this question we must today give a qualified affirmative 
answer.” 60 A high awareness of peoplehood has become very impor¬ 
tant for ethnic theologians and is a key ingredient of ethnic libera¬ 
tion. Nothing inherent in the Christian gospel requires that the sense 
of peoplehood be sacrificed. 
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Creation 

Why is there so much diversity in the world to begin with? Is 
there some theological rationale for it? Is the extensive pluralism 
characteristic of the human race today part of the creative purposes 
of God? 

Both Novak and Greeley argue that human pluralism reflects the 
very nature of God. “God is infinite,” Novak says, “and, in order 
to mirror his infinity, all kinds and cultures of human beings are 
necessary.” 61 Each culture is capable of illuminating one or more of 
the characteristics of God, Novak argues, but none can express all 
that God wants to be in the world. Therefore, God is seen and 
understood better through a multiplicity of cultures than he could 
be through a monocultural humanity. 

Greeley speaks of the “paradox of human diversity,” recogniz¬ 
ing that much of both the evil and the good in the human condi¬ 
tion “comes from the fact that we are different biologically, so¬ 
cially, culturally, linguistically, religiously, psychologically.” 62 His 
point of view toward diversity is positive, however. He sees the 
sinful dimension of pluralism as having its roots in the denial of 
pluralism: 

I would argue that the richness of human diversity is merely 
a reflection of the richness and superabundance of all crea¬ 
tion, a manifestation of the overwhelming, overflowing 
goodness and power of the divine love. It is human sinfulness 
that refuses to rejoice over this diversity and that leads us 
instead to fear those who are different and to strike out to 
destroy them before they can destroy us. 63 

The need for humanity also to mirror the unity of God is fully 
recognized by Greeley, but such unity is not produced by an artificial 
and externally imposed uniformity. While an important aspect of 
Jesus* ministry was to bring unity among mankind, this unity “was 
not to be achieved by homogenization or the elimination of diver¬ 
sity.*’ 64 

God chose to create each individual as a unique person. No two 
sets of fingerprints are even alike. God also chose to create many 
different groups of people. While supporting pluralism, John Mac- 
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quarrie warns against an outbreak of individualism in Christianity, 
and the warning is well taken. No doctrine of pluralism should be 
formulated that would detract from the clear teaching of the New 
Testament that the Christian life must be lived in community and 
that authentic commitment to Christ simultaneously involves com¬ 
mitment to the church, in whatever form it might take at a given time 
and place. With that proviso, however, Macquarrie’s summary mer¬ 
its consideration: 

The fact then that God himself seems to maximize variety in 
his creation and, more especially, the fact that he meets men 
and women in many modes of experience suited to their 
differing needs provides a theological justification for plural¬ 
ism in the Christian community. 65 

If pluralism is part of God’s plan, what then are the creational 
parameters of human groups? Obviously they are something greater 
than the individual and less than the total human race. Some en¬ 
lightening theological discussion has taken place on this question, 
relating it explicitly to the homogeneous unit principle of church 
development. 

Bruno Gutmann, a German missiologist of the past genera¬ 
tion, develops a theological basis for human groups, arguing 
against the individualism of the pietists and in favor of under¬ 
standing human beings as members of organic social units. He 
concludes that “ ‘Both the Church and fundamental human ties 
are created by God and are dependent upon each other and thus 
represent God’s immanent Being in the world of men.* ” 66 The 
definition of “fundamental human ties’* is not given precisely, 
but Peter Beyerhaus and Henry LeFever, in their discussion of 
Gutmann, interpret it as meaning not simply a single family, but 
a whole clan or tribe. 67 By using the theological term “created 
by God,** Gutmann ascribes a high and apparently permanent sta¬ 
tus to the clan and tribe. This view has its dangers, as Robert 
Recker points out, and may on occasion be used to justify situa¬ 
tions such as South African apartheid politics. Recker admits that 
human groupings are part of God’s plan of creation, but only in 
three forms: “the individual, the family, and the race.*’ 68 People- 
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hood is regarded as a historical development, and thereby subject 
to change. 

In an effort to avoid what he considers the danger of the 
German conception of Volk or Volkskirch, Boer resists assigning 
creational status to a nation in the sense of an ethnic social unit. 
He argues that the family is the one social structure that main¬ 
tains permanency amidst social flux. “Clans, tribes, castes, and 
other forms of society may come and go,” Boer says, “but the 
family abides. ... It is, in fact, the only divinely instituted natural 
social unit.” 69 Later Boer moves on to expand his concept of 
family into what McGavran regards as a “people.” Boer refers to 
“family in the broader sense of the word,” and he quotes 
McGavran as describing this concept as a stratum of society 
where individuals “intermarry chiefly, if not solely, with each 
other. Their intimate life is therefore limited to their own soci¬ 
ety, that is, to their own people. . . .” Boer seems to argue in 
effect that peoplehood is God-created, although he distinguishes 
this association from “an a-priorily determined social group as in 
the case of the German Volk conception.” 70 

Even Recker, who refuses to allow peoplehood to be assigned 
creational status, nevertheless recognizes its essential existence. He 
says that “the royal proclamation of the risen, victorious, exalted and 
reigning Lord directs his subjects to go out and to disciple people 
who live in complexes of peoplehood.” 71 

What we know about human existence through the insights of 
anthropology and social psychology should not be discounted in 
establishing the theological relationship of social pluralism to crea¬ 
tion. We must fully recognize that because human beings have been 
created as social beings, participation in a group is an essential, not 
a transitory, part of one’s total personality. Specific homogeneous 
units that exist at a given point in history, of course, are certainly to 
be regarded as transitory. Nevertheless, as a result of God’s creation, 
men and women are individuals, they are family members, and they 
are also participants in some broader social unit where families relate 
to other families who share the same social system and cultural 
values. Any narrower view detracts, it seems to me, from the full 
authenticity of human existence. 72 
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Theology in Homogeneous Units 

A word should be said to make explicit why the development of 
authentic Christian theology is enhanced by homogeneous unit 
churches. 

Upon further analysis, ethnic theologians, both in America and 
in the Third World, are recognizing that what has passed as “Chris¬ 
tian” theology for centuries is only one particular form of culturally 
conditioned Western or, more accurately, North Atlantic theology. 
These theologians are making a sincere attempt to liberate them¬ 
selves from traditional theological molds and to contextualize theol¬ 
ogy anew in their cultures. They realize that when a theology is 
uncritically extracted from one culture and imposed upon another 
it will invariably lose some authenticity and, to that degree, become 
less Christian. 

To preserve its integrity, theology must be the product of a 
Christian community. Valid contextualized theologies will emerge 
from communities that place a high value on cultural identity and 
integrity. This kind of a community—one that has all the potential 
for creating the positive cultural environment for an “ethno- 
theology”—is precisely what is meant by a homogeneous unit 
church. 

Pressures on Christians of different ethclasses to assimilate into 
and conform to Anglo-American Christian communities in the 
United States stifle the creativity within those different groups to 
develop their own culturally relevant theological expressions. If 
Christian people are denied their natural right and inclination to 
form their primary fellowship groups with other Christians who 
share the same world-view, contextualization of theology will not be 
possible. 

One of the more subtle expressions of this pressure to assimilate 
is to enforce the same educational requirements for ordination on 
minorities as on Anglo-Americans within the same denomination. It 
is often not recognized that with the educational establishment 
under firm Anglo-American control a single standard of college and 
seminary training for the ministry can be a form of oppression that 
would be less likely to develop if the homogeneous unit principle 
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were respected and applied. The growth of ethnic churches in some 
U.S. denominations has been stunted for this very reason. 

Unfortunately, homogeneous unit churches that would encour¬ 
age theological pluralism are still seen as a threat by many who argue 
that what we need is not an African theology or an Asian-American 
theology or an American Indian theology, but a biblical theology. 
I hope that the argument of this chapter has shown that such a view 
is precisely opposite to the theme of ethnic theologians of liberation 
who reason that it is necessary for Christians of all groups to enjoy 
the freedom in the Holy Spirit to apply the Bible to their own 
problems within their own frame of reference and without pressures 
from the outside to work on someone else’s theological and ethical 
agenda. I believe that if this approach were taken seriously, we 
would see more effective churches, more illuminating theology, and 
more harmony and mutual understanding among Christian com¬ 
munities of differing ethclasses in American society. 


Chapter 5 

CHURCH GROWTH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT MOSAIC 


All the sociological and theological reasoning in the world would 
not be sufficient to convince a biblical Christian of the homogeneous 
unit principle of church growth if evidence in the Bible contradicted 
it. If Jesus and Paul did not carry out their ministries in accord with 
this theory, it would not be worthy of further investigation. If the 
Christian churches described in the New Testament were not 
spreading from Jerusalem through Judea and Samaria and to the 
uttermost parts of the earth along homogeneous unit lines, we would 
have little reason to expect church growth to take place in that way 
today. 

The Roman Empire of New Testament times was an entirely 
pluralistic society, much like the United States and many other na¬ 
tions today. Thus, it is necessary to raise and discuss a question that 
has not constituted a major theme in traditional biblical scholarship 
(although it is implicit in many cases as a minor theme): What were 
the precise sociological lines along which church growth actually 
took place under Jesus and the apostles? The validity of the homoge¬ 
neous unit principle may stand or fall on the answer to that question. 
Let’s examine the evidence. 

Generally speaking, the earliest Christian churches were estab¬ 
lished and did develop along the lines of what we have been calling 
homogeneous units, first Jewish, then Samaritan, then Greek or 
Gentile. After different kinds of churches had been founded, serious 
problems involving friction between Christians of different homoge¬ 
neous units began to appear and had to be dealt with by apostolic 
authority. One of these situations was the notorious campaign of the 
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so-called Judaizers who, exercising a special kind of religio-cultural 
chauvinism, attempted to convince Gentiles that they had to adhere 
to Jewish customs in order to be accepted fully by God. The Apostle 
Paul in particular addressed himself to the issues precipitated by the 
Judaizers and made some authoritative pronouncements on the mat¬ 
ter. New Testament passages that discuss this problem also provide 
some valuable indicators for a normative understanding of the in¬ 
tended structure of Christian churches in relationship to pluralism. 

Origins of Ethnic and Cultural Pluralism 

Before dealing specifically with the New Testament material on 
the establishment of early Christian communities, let us examine the 
biblical view of the origin of pluralism in human society. Arising 
from data in the Old Testament are three general observations about 
God’s relationship to the origins and development of humankind. 

First, the human race is one: All the diverse peoples of the earth 
belong to one family. God is the creator of humankind, and his act 
of creating the male and female progenitors of all peoples was singu¬ 
lar (Gen. 1—2). The most vivid biblical summary of this fact is found 
in Paul’s address to the Athenians: “And he made from one every 
nation of men to live on all the face of the earth, having determined 
allotted periods and the boundaries of their habitation, that they 
should seek God. . . (Acts 17:26-27) In another context Paul 
affirms that the one God is God of the Gentiles as well as God of 
the Jews (Rom. 2:29-30). The biblical assertion of the creational 
unity of the human race is basic to the theological understanding of 
pluralism. 

The second observation is that it was God’s intention that a 
diversity of people would develop. God did not intend people to be 
monochrome and uniform either as individuals or as groups. Biolog¬ 
ically speaking, the chromosomes of Adam and Eve must have 
contained all the potential for human diversity now evident if the 
creational unity of the human race is granted. Furthermore, the fact 
that God made men and women as social creatures, who by nature 
would require group as well as individual identity to fulfill their 
humanity, bore within it all the necessary potential for sociological 
diversity to add to the biological diversity. 
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The locus classicus of the biblical discussion of human diversity is 
Genesis 10 and 11. The Genesis 10 passage is known as the Table 
of Nations, and Genesis 11:1-9 is the story of the Tower of Babel. 
Although we are not sure that any chronological relationship be¬ 
tween Genesis 10 and Genesis 11 is intended, 1 we do know that 
both accounts appear after the flood and are said to involve the 
descendants of Noah (Gen. 10:32). 

Unfortunately for the understanding of human pluralism, the 
incident of the Tower of Babel has often been misunderstood and 
given a negative interpretation. Greeley points out that “the great 
Scholastic theologians of the Middle Ages concluded—largely from 
the tower-of-Babel myth—that if it were not for sin there would be 
no diversity in the human condition. In other words, the fantastic 
pluralism of cultures in the world is at best an evil caused by human 
sinfulness.” 2 The impression that pluralism is an unfortunate conse¬ 
quence of human sin rather than part of God's original intention is 
a common assumption in biblical scholarship today. Robert Saucy, 
for example, says concerning the factors that separate people from 
one another, “these barriers ultimately have their origin in sin (cf. 
the effect of sin between Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel and ulti¬ 
mately the whole human race at Babel).” 3 Von Rad regards the 
outcome of Babel as “disorder in the international world . . . [that] 
was not willed by God but is punishment for the sinful rebellion 
against God.” 4 

Such interpretations of pluralism are incompatible with the 
efforts now being made in many circles, including this book, to 
develop a theology of pluralism that “attempts to legitimate both 
pluralistic theological approaches and the compatibility of Christian¬ 
ity with various world cultures.” 5 The interpretation of cultural 
pluralism as being rooted in human sin rather than in creation itself 
is clearly not the only way to read Genesis 10 and 11, although most 
current interpretations take that approach. 

Another reasonable interpretation of the Babel incident sees the 
people of the earth making an attempt to counteract what they cor¬ 
rectly understood to be God’s purpose in diversifying the human 
race. God had been in the process of separating people from one 
another in order to implement his desire that humankind should “be 
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fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth. ...” (Gen. 1:28) However, 
the early human race, which still all spoke one language (Gen. 11:1), 
rebelled against this plan. They therefore undertook to build a city 
and “make a name for ourselves’* for one explicit purpose: “lest we 
be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth.” (Gen. 11:4) 
They had perceived that God’s intention of pluralizing the human 
race was inexorably working itself out as they grew in number and 
began to wander from one another. They intuitively recognized the 
sociological axiom that social separation causes cultural differentia¬ 
tion, and they rebelled against it, determined to maintain theii 
human uniformity whether or not it was God’s will. Obviously it 
wasn’t. The city they were building around the Tower of Babel was 
never completed. God intervened and decided to accelerate his 
program for the decentralization of humankind, so he “confused the 
language of all the earth” and “scattered them abroad over the face 
of all the earth.” (Gen. 11:9) This, of course, was a punitive act, bui 
it was also preventative. It was designed to prove to men and womer 
that they could not frustrate God’s plan for human pluralism. H. C 
Leupold sees the tower as a “symbol of defiance of God” because 
the people “preferred to remain a closely welded unit and to refuse 
to obey God’s injunction ... ‘to replenish the earth.’ ” 6 Apparently 
then, God punished this early resistance to pluralism. 

The way the Table of Nations of Genesis 10 is written seems tc 
confirm that social pluralism was part of God’s creational plan. There 
it says that the descendants of Noah were separated “in their lands 
each with his own language, by their families, in their nations.’ 
(Gen. 10:5) There is no hint that God had intended anything else 
for the people he had created to populate the earth. Such silence 
admittedly, is not a conclusive argument, since very likely Genesi 
11:1—9 is to be understood as preceding Genesis 10, 7 and conse 
quently the causal effect of Babel could have been assumed. Be thi 
as it may, the interpretation of the two passages as a confirmation o 
the divine purpose for human pluralism not only remains an opei 
possibility but is also highly probable. At the very least, it is on< 
reasonable way of understanding the biblical data. 

The third observation to make regarding the relationship of Go< 
to human diversity is that, whatever the origin of pluralism, God i 
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concerned for all nations and all peoples. He is declared to be their 
Lord (1 Tim. 6:15). Whereas God specifically established the nation 
of Israel to be his covenant people, the intention was not to favor 
Israel above all other nations, but to provide in Israel a channel 
through which God’s grace could reach out to all nations. This 
purpose was made explicit in the original call of God to Abraham 
where he says, “In you all the families of the earth shall be blessed.” 
(Gen. 12:3) Johannes Blauw comments on this passage as follows: 

Here it becomes clear that the whole history of Israel is nothing 
but the continuation of God’s dealing with the nations, and that 
therefore the history of Israel is only to be understood from the un¬ 
solved problem of the relation of God to the nations . 8 

The concern that Jesus had and imparted to his followers for the 
salvation of all nations is the Christian affirmation that God has no 
favorites among the peoples that he created. He commands his 
followers to “go and make disciples of all the nations,” of Travra 
tcl kOvrj (Matt. 28:19). Thus, as Richard De Ridder says, “Because 
God ‘has made from one every nation of men to live on all the face 
of the earth’ (Acts 17:26), no individual or race may consider itself 
above others.” 9 God has created the people of the earth to be one 
and to be diverse at the same time. He loves them all. This back¬ 
ground is basic to understanding the cultural implications of the 
early development of Christianity in the Greco-Roman world. 

The Cultural Mosaic of the New Testament World 

Christianity, from its very inception, has existed in a pluralistic 
society. At the time of Jesus and the apostles, the Roman Empire had 
effectively brought under the control of a central government in 
Rome the peoples of about thirty different provinces with all the 
ethno-cultural mixes involved in them. The Christian faith, which 
began as a small Jewish sect on the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea had, within seventy years, become a prominent religious feature 
of the Empire, and two centuries later it was declared the Empire’s 
official religion. This spread of Christianity was accomplished among 
numerous homogeneous units, some of which we will attempt to 
identify to grasp the complexity of the social situation. 10 
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The most obvious division of cultures in the Greco-Roman 
world, from the perspective of the New Testament, was between 
Jews and Gentiles. Jews comprised approximately 6 to 9 percent of 
the population of the Roman Empire, which was estimated at sev¬ 
enty to ninety million people. Some seven million of the world’s 
Jews apparently lived within the Roman Empire, and another million 
lived in Babylonia. Generally speaking the social relations between 
Jews and Gentiles were exceedingly strained. A. C. Bouquet com¬ 
ments that 4 ‘we have perhaps no parallel to it in the world today 
other than that in India between strict Brahmins and non-Brahmins, 
and it was more severe in some ways even than this.” 11 Jews were 
careful to eat kosher food, they would not go near a Gentile temple, 
and they considered themselves ceremonially defiled if they entered 
a Gentile house. They could sell milk drawn from a cow by Gentiles, 
but they could not sell it to Jews. Drinking cups used by Gentiles 
had to be purified or broken, Gentiles could not be left alone in a 
room of a Jewish house, cattle could not be sold to Gentiles lest they 
be used for sacrifice, and the list goes on and on. 12 Such feelings 
were returned by the Gentiles in the form of scorn, ridicule, anc 
discrimination. Little wonder that the possibility of Gentiles becom 
ing followers of Jesus without first entering the Jewish community 
through circumcision and adopting Jewish laws and customs was 
unthinkable to many believers in the early church. 

Jews, of course, were not all the same, and neither were Gentiles 
Furthermore, each major group contained numerous important ho 
mogeneous units. To describe all the significant factors that sepa 
rated Jews from Jews and Gentiles from Gentiles would be toe 
cumbersome for this study, but it will be helpful to see a breakdowi 
of some of the more important characteristics in outline form. Firs 
the Jews: 

1. Cultural distinctives 

A. Hebrews 

(1) . Judeans 

(2) . Galileans 

B. Hellenists (from Acts 2:9-11) 

(1) . Parthians 

(2) . Medes 
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(3) . Elamites 

(4) . Mesopotamians 

(5) . Judeans 

(6) . Cappadocians 

(7) . Residents of Pontus 

(8) . Asians 

(9) . Phrygians 

(10) . Pamphylians 

(11) . Egyptians 

(12) . Libyans 

(13) . Romans 

(14) . Cretans 

(15) . Arabians 

2. Religious identity 

A. Affiliation 

(1) . Pharisees 

(2) . Sadducees 

(3) . Essenes 

(4) . Am ha-aretz 

B. Hierarchical status 

(1) . Priests 

(2) . Levites 

(3) . Priestly aristocracy 

(4) . Lay people 

3. Socioeconomic status 

A. Rich/Aristocracy 

B. Middle class 

C. Poor 

Between the Jews and the Gentiles were the mixed-blood 
Samaritans, a community of Jews who had intermarried with Gen¬ 
tiles and with whom the Jews stringently avoided social contact 
(John 4:9). The Idumeans constituted another, less important group 
of half-Jews. 

The Gentile diversity was even more complex than that of the 
Jews as the following major indicators show: 

1. Social classes 

A. Elite 

(1) . Senators 

(2) . Equestrians (Knights) 

B. Municipal bureaucrats 
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C. Veterans of the Roman legions 

D. Plebes 

E. Freedmen 

F. Peregrini 

G. Slaves 

2. Ethnic groups 

A. Lasitanians 

B. Celtiberians 

C. Aquitanians 

D. Belgae 

E. Germanic Cimbri 

F. Callaeci 

G. Druids 

H. Dardanians of Illyricum 

I. Sequarii 

J. Aeduii 

K. Suebi 

L. Venelli 

M. Vercingetorix 

N. Nervii 

O. Atuatuci 

P. Volcae Tectosages 

Q. Ubii 

R. Turdetani 

S. Lystrans 

T. Lydians 

U. Macedonians 

V. Italians 

W. Galatians 

X. Ethiopians 

Y. Parthians 

3. Religious identity 

A. Gnostics 

B. Eleusinian mystery religions 

C. Dionysius (Bacchus) cult 

D. Great Mother cult 

E. Mithraism 

F. Isis-Osiris cult 

G. Cult of Roma and Agustus 

H. Asclepius 

I. Stoics 

J. Epicureans 

4. Residential/geographical identity 
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A. Provincial location 

B. Rural-urban orientation 

C. City “Quarters'* 

5. Occupational groups 

A. Corporations 

B. Guilds 

C. Clubs 

As Christianity spread throughout this complex social system, it 
was not intended by the apostles, particularly after the Council of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 49, to be a unicultural church. In each homoge¬ 
neous unit, Christian teachings and practice and liturgy were contex¬ 
tualized to fit the particular cultural forms and functions. Christians, 
wherever they were, felt a unity with one another centered in their 
common relationship to Jesus Christ, and yet they did not feel obli¬ 
gated to give up their culture or betray their own people in order 
to become believers. New Testament churches were homogeneous 
unit churches, just as most churches are today. They could not have 
been otherwise and still have multiplied as rapidly as they did in a 
pluralistic society. 

Jesus’ Inner Circle as a Homogeneous Unit 

Some opponents of homogeneous unit churches have argued 
against the principle by referring to Jesus* alleged practice of gather¬ 
ing together widely diverse peoples in his band of twelve apostles 
and in the group of 120 who met in the upper room after his 
ascension. 13 The case was, in fact, the opposite. In order to establish 
his inner circle, Jesus sought out his own kind. He invited no Gen¬ 
tile, no Samaritan, no Idumean, not even a Hellenistic Jew from 
Pontus or Tarsus or Egypt. Jesus was a Galilean from Nazareth. 
Galilee was considered notoriously backwards by the more sophis¬ 
ticated Judeans. It was looked down upon much as urban Americans 
might regard Appalachia today. Jesus spoke his mother tongue of 
Aramaic with the equivalent of a “hillbilly** accent. Of the twelve 
apostles that Jesus chose, eleven of them were fellow Galileans, men 
who also spoke Aramaic with a decided accent, as the Judean crowd 
noticed when Peter was betraying Jesus (Matt. 26:73). None of 
them was a Pharisee, or a priest, or a scholar, or an Essene. The lone 
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exception appears to be Judas Iscariot, who quite probably was a 
Judean since his surname signifies Ish Kerioth, a man of Kerioth. 
Kerioth was a village in Judea. 14 But Judas, of course, turned out to 
be the traitor of the band. His replacement, Matthias, was also a 
Galilean who won out in the “drawing of lots” (Acts 1:23-26) over 
Joseph Barsabbas who probably was not a Galilean but a Cyprian. 

According to E. A. Judge, the preaching of Jesus and his early 
disciples was confined largely to their own homogeneous unit 
among the provincial, or nonrepublican, peoples of that narrow 
“backwater,” Galilee. Judge points out that Jesus concentrated on 
the Aramaic-speaking rural peoples even when he traveled to the 
republican centers. The people to whom he preached were more 
often the subjects of the republic than its citizens. When Jesus did 
perform a sensational public exorcism in Decapolis (Mark 5:20), a 
group of republics, he was declared to be persona non grata (Matt. 
8:34). The provincial area of Galilee was geographically very lim¬ 
ited, but “emotionally the gulf between it and the civilized world 
was profound. The real division was of course cultural.” 15 

This cultural division undoubtedly had something to do with 
Jesus* subsequent attitude toward the person he had healed. The 
former demoniac, grateful for what had taken place, offered his 
services to Jesus (Mark 5:18), but he was a Gadarene and Jesus’ 
group were Galileans—two different homogeneous units. One 
might have expected Jesus to take him along gladly and thus demon¬ 
strate the visible unity of the body of Christ. But Jesus, on his way 
to Galilee, knew that the Gadarene’s witness would be much more 
effective among his own homogeneous unit than among Aramaic- 
speaking Galileans, so he turned him down. Rather, he instructed 
him to “go home to your friends, and tell them how much the Lord 
has done for you. . . .” (Mark 5:19) 

When Jesus sent his twelve apostles out on their first preaching 
tour, his instructions were also specific as to the homogeneous unit 
principle. “Go nowhere among the Gentiles,” he told them, “and 
enter no town of the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.” (Matt. 10:5-6) Soon after that he reasserted the 
principle when he came into contact with a Greek Syrophoenician 
woman (Mark 7:26), who would have been a member of the Helle- 
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nized citizen class of one of the Phoenician republics, Tyre or 
Sidon. 16 Jesus ignored her first plea. Then when she insisted, he said 
to her, “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
(Matt. 15:24) In direct response to her plea for help he added, “It 
is not fair to take the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs.” 
(Matt. 15:26) 

I interpret this unusual dialogue not so much as an assertion of 
Jesus’ ethnicity or provincialism, but as an indication that the general 
lines of his strategy of ministry had been determined in accordance 
with the homogeneous unit principle. Jesus knew that the movement 
he was initiating needed first to be rooted solidly among Aramaic¬ 
speaking Jews, his own homogeneous unit, if it were later to gather 
the necessary strength to spread among Greek-speaking Jews, then 
to Samaritans, and then to Gentiles “to the end of the earth.” (Acts 
1:8) Because of his own depth of compassion, of course, Jesus made 
an exception to the rule and healed the Syrophoenician woman’s 
daughter—his people-consciousness clearly had not degenerated to 
racism—but after that he went on with his own agenda of proclaim¬ 
ing his message among Galileans. 

When Jesus’ movement spread south into Jerusalem, the leader¬ 
ship remained Galilean. After the Resurrection, those who watched 
him ascend to heaven were “Men of Galilee.” (Acts 1:11) The 
inclusion of non-Galileans had already begun among the 120 who 
gathered in the upper room (Acts 1:15) as we have seen in the case 
of the Cyprian Barsabbas (Acts 1:23), but it is certain that the major¬ 
ity were still Galileans. At least they were so perceived by the 
Hellenists who heard them on the day of Pentecost and said, “Are 
not all these who are speaking Galileans?” (Acts 2:7) At that point, 
of course, three thousand Hellenisticjews became followers of Jesus 
in one day, and the first significant homogeneous unit line was 
crossed—notably after Jesus had completed his earthly ministry. 17 

Problems in a Mixed Church: Hebrews and Hellenists 

With the conversion of large numbers of Hellenists, the church 
at Jerusalem became a mixture of two homogeneous units. The 
leadership remained in the hands of the Galilean apostles, still re¬ 
garded by the Jerusalem public as “uneducated, common men” 
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(Acts 4:13) who spoke with an accent (Matt. 26:73). The Galileans 
found themselves hindered by the same cultural disadvantages of 
provincials in any large city. However, this leadership pattern was 
so strong that even when Peter left Jerusalem, authority passed to 
the hands of another Galilean, James the brother of Jesus, who was 
not even one of the original twelve. It was James who later presided 
over the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15:13). 

The list of nationalities among the three thousand converts on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 2:5-11) is an indication of the diverse 
nature of Hellenistic Jews living in Jerusalem at that time. According 
to the Talmud, they worshiped in some 480 synagogues, presumably 
established largely along the lines of national or regional origin. One 
of these was named the Synagogue of the Freedmen, indicating a 
social class distinction (Acts 6:9). The Cyrenians and Alexandrians 
and other people from Cilicia and Asia, mentioned in the same 
passage, probably represent a sample of other synagogue groupings. 
The Hellenists on the whole spoke their own provincial languages 
as well as the Greek trade language, worshiped in the synagogues, 
used the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible, felt culturally 
superior, 18 and yet were regarded as fully Jewish. Some feeling 
existed among the Hebrews, however, that the Hellenists were 
somewhat less “holy” than they. 19 

A further characteristic of the Hellenistic homogeneous unit in 
the Jerusalem church was, as Judge points out, a significant economic 
gap between them and the Hebrews. “That the foreign community 
in an international resort should be persons of means,” he argues 
“would be reasonably assumed without specific confirmation.” 20 
Textual evidence, however, does seem to support this idea: The 
solvency of the entire Christian community was maintained by the 
contributions of the Hellenists (Acts 4:34-37), and when they were 
gone the Jerusalem church became impoverished (Acts 11:29-30) 
and had to receive contributions from abroad (Rom. 15:26). 

This economic gap may have already become important by the 
time the differences between the two groups came to a head in the 
problem over the widows recorded in Acts 6:1-7. Predictably, when 
two homogeneous units are in such close contact they constitute 
what C. S. Mann calls “fissionable material.” 21 Tensions are accen- 
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mated when one of the groups feels itself to be in a minority status 
(whether or not it is a numerical minority is irrelevant) and when 
the power of leadership is in the hands of the other group, in this 
case the Hebrews. The situation is further aggravated when the bulk 
of the financial support is provided by the less powerful group. Even 
in the Christian community these tensions were real. 22 The immedi¬ 
ate cause of what turned out to be the division of the church along 
homogeneous unit lines was a complaint on the part of the Hellenis¬ 
tic Jews “against the Hebrews because their widows were neglected 
in the daily distribution [of food].” (Acts 6:1) 

Obviously the widow problem was only the most immediate 
symptom of a much more serious rift. As F. F. Bruce recognizes, “the 
tension came to a head (as tension often does) in what might appear 
a trifling matter/’ 23 In all likelihood the Hellenistic group was more 
susceptible to a social problem involving widows than were the 
Hebrews for two reasons. First, because it was customary among 
diasporajews to retire, die, and be buried in Jerusalem, the Hellenis¬ 
tic community would tend to have had a higher median age level 
producing a higher percentage of widows than the Hebrew commu¬ 
nity. Second, since many of the Hellenists’ families remained behind 
in the Roman provinces, the structures that ordinarily would have 
absorbed the widows into their children’s homes had broken down. 
Neither of these conditions would have existed to the same degree 
among the Hebrews. Consequently the Hellenists could easily feel 
that the Hebrew leaders of the community were unable to sympa¬ 
thize with their problems. It may well be that the Hellenists also felt 
they were not getting a fair return from their financial support of the 
community, which presumably was greater proportionately than that 
of the Hebrews. 

The Hebrew leaders apparently did not want to get involved 
with such a social problem (Acts 6:2). They stated their position in 
terms of giving priority to spiritual ministry, but there was probably 
much more to it than that. The growing church (it may have had up 
to 25,000 members by that time) was at the point where the exis¬ 
tence of the two homogeneous units could no longer be ignored. 
Ernst Haenchen suggests that the Hebrews by this time may have 
begun to suspect the Hellenists of desiring independence, and if so 
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they would not have objected at all to the Hellenists forming a 
separate group. 24 

The problem has had many parallels in contemporary cross- 
cultural missionary work. The “missionaries” from the parent 
church, in this case the Hebrews, had spawned a Christian move¬ 
ment among the “natives,” in this case the Hellenists. It was now 
time to “indigenize the Hellenistic church,” as a missionary might 
say. The Hellenists needed their own leadership so that the Christian 
message could become contextualized among them in the Hellenis¬ 
tic, not the Hebrew, way. Often a crisis of one kind or another is 
needed to precipitate “turning a work over to the natives,” and the 
widow problem provided such an occasion in the Jerusalem church. 

The solution to the problem was rightly seen as calling out and 
ordaining the persons who had already risen to leadership positions 
among the Hellenistic believers. Seven of them, all with Greek 
names, were specially appointed. Although a Greek name in itself 
is not proof of being a Hellenist (Peter, for example, had one), it 
is reasonable to conclude that the seven “were Hellenists, members 
of the international Jewish community resident in Jerusalem, who 
had become Christians.” 25 Despite a frequent use of this passage to 
describe the appointment of deacons, the word “deacons” is not 
used, and obviously the seven were something more than table 
waiters. As Hans Conzelmann rightly observes, “It is clear that the 
seven are not people who look after the needy, but the leading body 
of a special group in the community; they do not stand beneath the 
Twelve, but alongside them.” 26 

From that time on Hellenistic believers became a distinct group 
from the Hebrews. This development is substantiated by the account 
of the persecution and legal action that was later taken against the 
Hellenists (Acts 11:9-15). The persecution was selective and was 
not aimed at the Palestinian believers at that time. 27 Acts 8:1 states 
that the persecution against “the church in Jerusalem” excluded the 
“apostles,” i.e., the Hebrew believers. Haenchen comments that 
“At the moment of the persecution the primitive community embod¬ 
ied two groups which were already so clearly distinct even to outsid¬ 
ers that the one was persecuted, the other left unharmed.” 28 

In terms of this study, then, we can see that the mixed church at 
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Jerusalem divided along homogeneous unit lines, a division that 
must have been interpreted as a kind of “liberation” at least by the 
minority Hellenists. As a result of the freeing of both groups, the 
movement in Jerusalem spread with increasing rapidity (Acts 6:7). 
Beyond Jerusalem, several new groups of believers were brought 
into being through the testimony of the persecuted Hellenists who 
had been evacuated (Acts 8:4). 

Breaking the Gentile Barrier: Cornelius and Antioch 

The Christian movement (although it was not yet called by that 
name) spread first among Galilean Hebrews, then took root in 
Judea, then crossed over to the Hellenistic Jews. It could have been 
predicted that the most likely bridge that God would use to take the 
gospel from the Jewish movement to the Gentiles would be Helle¬ 
nists rather than Hebrews, and that is what eventually happened. 
However, before large numbers of Gentiles began to follow Jesus 
as Messiah, one of the Hebrew leaders, Peter, was selected to make 
the first contact (Acts 10:1-33). Peter, after registering some strong 
reluctance, eventually preached successfully to Cornelius, a Gentile 
God-fearer, and saw visible signs of the activity of the Holy Spirit 
similar to those that the Jews experienced on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 10:44-47). The Hebrew hierarchy in Jerusalem had to give 
credibility to the event because a member of their own homoge¬ 
neous unit, a person they could trust, was the one who brought them 
the rather startling news that “the Gentiles also had received the 
word of God.” (Acts 11:1) Even so, they had a difficult time accept¬ 
ing the idea that a Gentile could become a member of God’s family 
without first becoming a Jew through circumcision, baptism, and 
adherence to the law. They “criticized” Peter when he related the 
incidents in Cornelius’ house because he had eaten with uncircum¬ 
cised people (Acts 11:2-3). 

Given the depth of prejudice between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
the concluding remark of the Hebrew believers was extraordinary. 
They finally quieted down and said, “ ’Then to the Gentiles also God 
has granted repentance unto life.' ” (Acts 11:18) Already the power 
of the Messiah to break down deeply rooted hostilities between 
groups of people was becoming evident. The Christian movement 
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was ultimately to transcend racial, cultural, and linguistic barriers, 
but its spread continued along homogeneous unit lines. 

The Christian mission to the city of Antioch was two-pronged. 
The first was carried out by some of the Hellenistic believers who 
had been scattered by the persecution resulting in Stephen’s martyr¬ 
dom (Acts 8:11; 11:19). As would be expected they confined their 
preaching to their fellow Jews as they went from Judea northward 
up the Phoenician coast and started messianic fellowships in the 
seaport republics such as Ptolemais (Acts 21:7), Tyre (Acts 21:3-4), 
and Sidon (Acts 27:3). Similar groups were established in Cyprus 
and Antioch (Acts 11:19). Presumably the first cluster of house 
churches to be located in Antioch were groups of Hellenistic Jewish 
believers, men and women of the same homogeneous unit as those 
who brought the message to them. This is implied in the statement 
that the preachers went “speaking the word to no one except the 
Jews alone.” (Acts 11:19) 

The second prong of the Christian mission to Antioch opened a 
new era, which Haenchen calls “in a sense the most important” 
chapter in the story of the spread of Christianity. 29 Other Hellenistic 
believers—apparently a separate group of missionaries operating 
from bases in Cyprus and Cyrene—arrived in Antioch and set out 
to do cross-cultural evangelism. They “spoke to the Greeks also, 
preaching the Lord Jesus.” (Acts 11:20) The results were good, and 
“a great number that believed turned to the Lord” (Acts 11:21), 
sufficient to excite the alarm of the original group in Jerusalem. 30 

Although the text does not address the issue specifically, there is 
no reason to assume that the second group of missionaries had 
anything to do directly with the congregations of Jewish believers 
already established. In fact, current missiological knowledge of how 
significant movements to Christianity begin and are nurtured sup¬ 
ports the opposite assumption. It is more reasonable to postulate that 
a cluster of house churches with Gentile membership was established 
quite separately from the Jewish groups, perhaps not even in the 
same section of the city. Antioch at that time had a population of 
500,000. A sizable Gentile movement in a city of that size could 
hardly have taken place unless it were perceived by the general 
public to be non-Jewish, because not many self-respecting Gentiles 
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would have embraced a Jewish religion. It was in Antioch that the 
followers of Jesus were first called “Christ-people," xp LcrTLavoL 
transliterated in English as “Christians/' This was a distinctive—and 
probably derogatory—term coined by people of Antioch. Its deriva¬ 
tion from the Greek “Christ" may indicate that the term was used 
to describe the congregations of Jewish believers who more likely 
would have considered themselves simply as followers of Yeshua Ha 
Mashiac, Jesus the Messiah. 

References to the “church at Antioch," therefore, should not be 
construed as describing just one congregation of believers who gath¬ 
ered together weekly for Sunday morning worship at 11:00 A.M. 
There were in all likelihood two distinct clusters of house churches. 
This is not to say, however, that the members and especially the 
leaders of the different house churches never had fellowship or 
never offered support to each other on a transcongregational basis. 
Some Christian leaders were followed by many, if not all, the believ¬ 
ers there. The first of these was probably Barnabas, who was a 
reasonably affluent Cyprian Hellenist (Acts 4:35-37) and who, con¬ 
sequently, could identify closely with the Antioch missionaries to the 
Greeks who had also come from Cyprus. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Barnabas himself could have played a part in establish¬ 
ing and even financing the mission. In any case, he was sent to 
Antioch by the Jerusalem church, and with such a status he was in 
a position to function as, among other things, a link between Jewish 
and Gentile congregations there. In due time he challenged his 
friend Saul of Tarsus to join him in Antioch, and within a year the 
group of leaders called “prophets and teachers," who were minister¬ 
ing among all the congregations, had expanded to at least five men 
(Acts 13:1). 

Thus, while the local congregations in Antioch were very likely 
established within particular homogeneous units, the leadership of 
the church as a whole included representatives of several different 
racial and regional groups, all of whom probably came from outside 
Antioch itself. 31 Simeon, for example, was probably a black with 
close Roman ties because his nickname “Niger," meaning “black¬ 
skinned," was a Latin term. Lucius was undoubtedly one of the 
original missionaries to the Antioch Greeks sent out from Cyrene. 
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Manean was probably a Jew, but brought up among the aristocracy 
in the royal court of Herod Antipas. Saul and Barnabas, of course, 
were Hellenistic Jews, although Saul's identification was that of a 
“Hebrew born of Hebrews" (Phil. 3:5), "a Pharisee, a son of Phari¬ 
sees." (Acts 23:6) However, it is doubtful that any of the five was 
uncircumcised. 

Paul, the Apostle to the Uncircumcised 

Once the Christian movement had been established among non- 
Jews in Antioch, it could no longer be regarded as simply another 
Jewish sect. The way was thus opened for its spread throughout the 
Gentile world, and Saul of Tarsus—later known by his Hellenized 
name, Paul—became its chief missionary. Many of Paul’s natural 
qualities made him an ideal person to carry the Gospel to the Gen¬ 
tiles. He was a mature Christian, cultured and intelligent, a Hellenist 
educated under Hebrews. Also, he had worked for a year in Antioch 
where he had come to realize that uncircumcised Gentiles could and 
did become good Christians. However, he attributed his ability to 
cross the cultural gap and reach the Gentiles to a special gift be¬ 
stowed on him by God over and above his other qualities. Paul’s 
insight into the “mystery of Christ" (Eph. 3:4), specifically that “the 
Gentiles are fellow heirs, members of the same body, and partakers 
of the promise in Christjesus through the gospel" (Eph. 3:6), is said 
to be due to a special gift of grace, ttjv Scopearj rrj<; x&P l ' ro S> 
from God. 32 Because he was so endowed, Paul was able, more than 
those apostles who did not have this gift, to “become all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some." (1 Cor. 9:22) 

An incident that put this gift to the test irritated Paul greatly. 
While visiting Antioch, Peter consented to eat with Gentile believ¬ 
ers, knowing that God had accepted them even though they were 
not circumcised and did not keep a kosher kitchen. But when a 
group of stricter Jews called him into question for doing this, Peter 
withdrew and even convinced Barnabas to withdraw (Gal. 2:11— 
13). For this action, Paul says, “I opposed [Peter] to his face, be¬ 
cause he stood condemned." (Gal. 2:11) Paul by then considered 
himself to be the apostle to the uncircumcised, while Peter was the 
apostle to the circumcised (Gal. 2:7-9). Paul saw his basic task as 
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cross-cultural, to the Gentiles, while Peter’s was monocultural, to 
the Jews. 

Paul exercised this ministry by establishing Christian churches 
throughout the provinces of Pisidia, Galatia, Asia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia. They were largely Gentile churches, although his approach 
in a given city was typically made through the Jewish synagogue 
community. Most synagogue communities in the Roman provinces 
were made up of a core of Hellenistic Jewish residents, some Gentile 
proselytes who had converted to Judaism and been circumcised, and 
a number of so-called God-fearers who were Gentiles attracted to 
the Jewish faith but who had not wished to be circumcised and keep 
the Mosaic law. Paul’s impeccable credentials as a Pharisee and a 
student of Gamaliel gained him a platform among Jews wherever he 
went. But when, after two or three Sabbaths, his message came 
through that God would accept pork-eating, uncircumcised Gentiles 
on an equal basis as Jews, the reaction against him was so violent that 
riots frequently occurred (see Acts 17:5-10, 13-14; 18:12). Al¬ 
though some Jews and proselytes were converted, the core of the 
new churches was typically composed of the God-fearers. They, in 
turn, were able to spread the message among their own homoge¬ 
neous unit, the Gentiles at large, because they had not broken from 
their people by accepting circumcision and becoming Jewish prose¬ 
lytes. 

If it was difficult for leaders of the stature of Peter and Barnabas 
to accept fully the legitimacy of a culturally distinct Gentile church, 
how much more difficult it must have been for the ordinary Jewish 
believers in the Jerusalem mother church to do so. The believers 
there were not even called “Christians.” They were basically He¬ 
brews, with James, Peter, and John—Galileans all—as their “pil¬ 
lars.” (Gal. 2:9) Many of them had never seen the new Gentile 
Christian churches in Antioch or South Galatia or Ephesus. The 
integrity of the way in which their faith in Jesus was being contextu¬ 
alized by those of another homogeneous unit was suspect to them. 
It was difficult for them to understand how any person could eat pig 
meat or meat from animals that might have been sacrificed in idol 
temples and still be counted among God’s children. Consequently, 
it was understandable why a “circumcision party” (Gal. 2:12) should 
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form among the Jerusalem believers. Paul describes James as the 
leader of this party (Gal. 2:12), although James denies complicity in 
their activity later (Acts 15:24). Often referred to as “Judaizers,” 
these people compelled Gentiles “to live like Jews.” (Gal. 2:14) 33 

“There Is neither Jew nor Greek” 

The activities of the Judaizers, who often followed Paul’s trail, 
and the conservative attitudes of the pillars of the church in Jerusa¬ 
lem drew Paul into a lengthy controversy that has a direct bearing 
on the ethical implications of the homogeneous unit principle. Paul 
had to deal with the controversy in several of the letters he wrote 
to the churches he had founded, and he also had to defend his 
position before the Hebrew leaders in what is now known as the 
Council of Jerusalem. 

We find Paul’s point of view consistent with what has previously 
been discussed in terms of theology of liberation and contextualiza- 
tion of theology. Against the assimilationist pressures of the Judaiz¬ 
ers, Paul argued in favor of pluralism. Against cries for Christian 
conformity, Paul raised the banner of Christian liberty. He saw no 
requirement for Gentile believers to assimilate into the Jewish cul¬ 
ture. Had it occurred to him, he probably would have said, “Gentile 
is beautiful.” His arguments in favor of the unity of the universal 
body of Christ must be seen in the context of this controversy. Paul 
believed that Gentiles could be Christians in the Gentile way , while 
Jews could and should be followers of the Messiah in the Jewish way. 
Though he frequently asserted that God’s people are all one in 
Christ, he was no more arguing for assimilation or forced integration 
than an ethnic theologian of liberation would argue for it today. In 
his epistles, Paul was not trying to develop some scholastic “system¬ 
atic theology” or abstract arguments as to what an ideal Christian 
situation might be. He was a “task theologian who expressed theo¬ 
logical truth precisely in the concrete context provided by his mis¬ 
sion to the Gentiles,” to use one description. 34 To understand Paul’s 
position, then, it must be kept in mind that he was defending the 
spiritual rights of a minority group in Christendom (the Gentiles) 
against the dominant, and potentially oppressive, Jewish leadership 
of the prestigious mother church. 
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The Pauline passages that most explicitly relate to the issue in¬ 
clude the following: 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus. (Galatians 3:28) 

For he is our peace, who has made us both one, and has broken 
down the dividing wall.... So then you are no longer strangers 
and sojourners, but you are fellow citizens with the saints and 
members of the household of God, . . . (Ephesians 2:14, 19) 

[You] have put on the new nature, which is being renewed in 
knowledge after the image of its creator. Here there cannot be 
Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Sy- 
thian, slave, free man, but Christ is all, and in all. (Colossians 
3:10-11) 

People who attempt to build a biblical case against homogeneous 
unit churches most frequently cite the above passages. 35 Unfortu¬ 
nately they often have in mind something that was not contemplated 
by the Apostle Paul when he wrote them, namely the issue of 
whether or not a local congregation ought to strive to mix people 
of different homogeneous units. Padilla, for example, falls into this 
error when he rejects the idea of planting segregated churches, 
“which will undoubtedly grow faster,” by contending that “no 
amount of exegetical maneuvering can ever bring this approach in 
line with the explicit teaching of the New Testament regarding the 
unity of men in the body of Christ, . . .” 36 

The context in which Paul writes these passages, however, was 
not one of mixtures of Hebrews and Hellenists, Jews and Greeks, 
Egyptians and Parthians in the same local house churches. Rather, 
the Christian churches of the first century, as we have seen, did 
develop along homogeneous unit lines just as they have for nineteen 
centuries afterward. Some scholars dispute this fact, of course, often 
referring to the allegedly heterogeneous nature of the Roman 
church. Saucy, for example, says, “To the believers at Rome ex¬ 
periencing tension between the weak and the strong in faith, [Paul] 
does not suggest establishment of separate churches... .” 37 George 
Van Alstine puts it this way: 
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Here [in Rome] we see a group that manifests the diversity 
which truly expresses the miracle of unity in Christ. The list 
of believers [at the end of the Roman epistle] includes mem¬ 
bers of influential households, servants, freemen and trades¬ 
men. Seven of those mentioned are women. Approximately 
one-third appear to be Jewish, two-thirds Gentile. Some are 
natives of Rome, while others have come from Corinth, Asia, 
Jerusalem and Persia. Quite possibly one (Rufus) is black and 
another (Persis) oriental. This is a heterogeneous church. 38 

The image that is often conjured up by such arguments is that the 
"church at Rome" was one local sanctuary with a large seating 
capacity where the Christians gathered together one or more times 
a week. St. Peter’s Cathedral had not yet been built, however, and 
this image is the same kind of misreading of the first-century situa¬ 
tion that we previously discussed regarding the "church at Antioch." 
Though the Christian movement was vigorous and growing, it was 
still persecuted and decentralized. Paul Minear sees the situation 
clearly. In his book on Romans he observes that "many scholars have 
chosen wrong options, followed wrong roads and have, as a conse¬ 
quence, rendered Paul’s meaning less accessible than it should be." 
The first example of these "faulty conceptions" that Minear gives 
addresses itself to the issue at hand: 

... In many treatments it has been the habit to assume that 
believers in Rome formed a single congregation. I think that, 
on the contrary, all the evidence points to the existence of 
several congregations, separated from each other by sharp 
mutual suspicions. 39 

The pattern of structuring the Christian community at Rome was 
undoubtedly similar to that of Jerusalem and Antioch with small 
house churches scattered throughout the districts where Christians 
lived. 40 One of these congregations in the home of Prisca and 
Aquila on the Aventine (Rom. 16:3, 5). Othei households specifi¬ 
cally mentioned that could well have been house churches are those 
of Aristobulus (Rom. 16:10), Narcissus (Rom. 16:11), Hermes 
(Rom. 16:14), and Philologus (Rom. 16:15). 

There is nothing in the historical data we have concerning the 
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church at Rome that would lead us to think that these congregations, 
and in all probability many more like them, were anything other 
than basically homogeneous unit churches. Rather, as Minear sug¬ 
gests, “within the urban area were to be found forms of Christian 
community which were as diverse, and probably also as alien, as the 
churches of Galatia and those of Judea.” 41 We could conjecture 
about the makeup of some of the congregations named above, but 
that is not necessary. As to the mixture of nobles and slaves, which 
may well have been the case in the household of Aristobulus, it must 
be recalled that the extended family pattern in Roman society in¬ 
cluded slaves just as it did children, so a homogeneous unit church 
would naturally form along those very lines. The composition of 
another congregation, mentioned later in Paul’s letter written from 
Rome to the Philippians, is specifically stated to be “those of Caesar’s 
household’’ (Phil. 4:22), and may have met in the Imperial Palace. 

Paul’s evangelistic work in Thessalonica, described in Acts 
17:1-9, may have left behind two separate and homogeneous con¬ 
gregations, one Jewish and one Gentile. This point was argued 
strongly in the early twentieth century by Harnack and Kirsopp Lake 
in their defense of the authenticity of Second Thessalonians. The 
similarity of language between First and Second Thessalonians indi¬ 
cates that they were probably written at the same time. But First 
Thessalonians seems to be written to a Gentile audience, while 
Second Thessalonians seems to address a Jewish audience. What is 
the explanation? Some scholars answer by placing the Pauline au¬ 
thorship of Second Thessalonians under suspicion. Harnack and 
Lake offer the alternative hypothesis that Paul wrote both letters at 
the same time to two separate communities in Thessalonica, also 
citing some evidence from the text to support this argument. 42 

Although the Harnack/Lake hypothesis does not prove conclu¬ 
sively that there were separate congregations at Thessalonica, it is 
one reasonable way of reconstructing the situation. Whether this 
theory, if valid, would suggest a pattern for other, similar situations 
such as Berea or Corinth is another question. Apparently at Corinth 
separate groups had developed mutual antagonisms that Paul had to 
condemn (1 Cor. 1:10-13). Although the text does not say it, it can 
reasonably be assumed that house churches in Corinth formed gen- 
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erally along homogeneous unit lines. Congregations—homoge¬ 
neous or otherwise—are pleasing to God only when their members 
relate to each other in love and mutual interdependence. In other 
words, the sin of the Corinthians was not their decentralized church 
structure, because for Christians to meet in separate house churches 
was the normal New Testament pattern. Their sin was that cliques 
had become enemies and rivals because of their carnality. What 
needed changing were attitudes, not necessarily structures. 

Thus, whenever Paul speaks of Christian believers being “all one 
in Christ/* he is referring not to a normative pattern for local congre¬ 
gations, but rather to the supracongregational relationship of believ¬ 
ers in the total Christian body over which Christ himself is the head 
(Eph. 1:22-23). Addressing the specific problem of the activities of 
the Judaizers, Paul says that they are wrong and that Gentiles—to 
be on the same spiritual level as Jews in the new community which 
is the body of Christ—do not have to be circumcised or obey the 
Jewish law or worship God on the Sabbath or pray facing Jerusalem 
or join a Jewish congregation. Instead, the Gentiles have been liber¬ 
ated to form Gentile congregations and to worship God using Gen¬ 
tile music and to construct sermons using Gentile thought patterns 
and to continue eating pork and idol meat sold in the public market. 
McGavran offers the following exegesis: 

Paul is describing the reality that for those in Christ the 
ethnic, linguistic, and cultural differences, while still there 
(the Greek-speaking convert did not burst forth in Esperanto 
or some new world language!) and continuing on, were tran¬ 
scended by “in Christness.’* That glorious reality made the 
others less important. In Christ are many cultures. To him, all 
are equally welcome, all have an equal right to continue. Gentile 
churches and Jewish churches are equally in Christ. Before 
him, their Gentile or Jewish composition is not what counts, 
yet it continues on . 43 

This principle is best understood from the Galatians 3:28 pas¬ 
sage. It says, to repeat: 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in 
Christ Jesus. 
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The overarching question addressed here by Paul is: Which 
kinds of people can qualify to become true children of God? Tradi¬ 
tional first-century answers given by Jews and Gentiles alike fre¬ 
quently excluded all three categories mentioned. Jews excluded 
Gentiles who did not agree to become Jews through circumcision. 
Hellenistic mystery religions excluded both slaves and women. Paul 
may or may not have had in mind the proverbial prayer then current 
among Jews, Greeks, and Persians in which a man would daily give 
thanks that he was not an unbeliever or uncivilized, that he was not 
a woman, and that he was not a slave. 44 Paul’s selection of these 
particular three pairs makes it likely that he did. 

To these three, and all other similar exclusions, Paul gives a 
resounding “No!” In Christ no one is either excluded or given 
second-class status. All are “fellow citizens.” (Eph. 2:19) Gentiles 
can become children of God and remain Gentile in every way. They 
do not have to be circumcised. Slaves can become children of God 
even though they remain slaves. They do not have to wait until they 
are freed. Women can become children of God on the same spiritual 
level as men. 

Doing away with the exclusions does not imply, however, that 
the social or cultural status of a person changes upon conversion. 
Paul spells this out in detail in his “theology of calling” in 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 7:17-24. There he says, “Every one should remain in the state 
in which he was called.” (1 Cor. 7:20) As examples of calling, he 
uses two of the same three pairs he mentions in Galatians 3:28, 
namely Jews and Gentiles and freemen and slaves. He explicitly says 
in the Corinthians passage that an uncircumcised man should not 
seek to become circumcised and that, while he should become free 
if he can, a slave’s relationship with God is not affected and he should 
“never mind” if he remains a slave (1 Cor. 7:18, 21). Paul probably 
restricted his comments to Gentiles and slaves simply because their 
status was subject to change, and for those groups he had the word 
from God that “as the Lord has assigned to each one, as God has 
called each, in this manner let him walk.” (I Cor. 7:17) Paul’s 
theology of calling can be understood to assure people of all social 
and cultural strata that Christianity does not require them to leave 
their homogeneous unit. As Scott Bartchy points out, the gospel 
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brings into a harmonious relationship both 4 ‘the irrelevance in Christ 
of any particular earthly status*' and “the decisive importance of 
walking according to God's call in the ivorld. " 45 

The Council of Jerusalem 

The issue of whether or not Gentiles could become Christians 
while remaining in their own homogeneous unit came to what might 
be termed an official head at the Council of Jerusalem held in the 
year 49 A.D. In many ways, the council, which is described in chapter 
15 of Acts, marks a turning point in the history of the Christian 
movement. It is, as Haenchen says, “the episode which rounds off 
and justifies the past developments, and makes those to come intrin¬ 
sically possible." 46 

Not only had the church been established in Antioch before the 
council took place, but Paul and Barnabas had also finished their first 
missionary term and had started Gentile churches in South Galatia. 
Word of the Gentile movement had reached Jerusalem, and from 
there the concerned bands of Judaizers moved out to convince Gen¬ 
tile converts that their Christian status would be incomplete if they 
did not fulfill the conditions required of Jewish proselytes, chiefly, 
becoming circumcised and adhering to the Mosaic law. Quite possi¬ 
bly Paul had written his letter to the Galatians before the council, 47 
implying in it that the Judaizers must have had a degree of success 
in the Galatian churches. “O foolish Galatians!" he writes, 44 Who has 
bewitched you? ..(Gal. 3:1) And then, “I am astonished that you 
are so quickly deserting him who called you in the grace of Christ 
and turning to a different gospel." (Gal. 1:6) When the Judaizers got 
to Antioch and confronted Paul and Barnabas, the matter was sum¬ 
marily referred by the Judaizers to the apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 
15:1-2). 

The resolution of the problem was not a simple matter. Luke tells 
us that there was “much debate" (Acts 15:7), and many of thejewish 
believers were not at all prepared to confess that in Christ the middle 
wall of partition between Jews and Gentiles had been broken down. 
Peter, perhaps still smarting from Paul’s rebuke at Antioch (Gal. 
2:11-14), made a key speech and affirmed that 44 we believe that we 
shall be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, just as they [the 
Gentiles] will." (Acts 15:11) The Judaizers lost the argument, and 
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the council decided that Gentiles who became Christians should not 
be required to be circumcised or to obey the Mosaic law. However, 
some compromise amendments were added and sent in a letter by 
the apostles and elders of Jerusalem to the Gentile congregations in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia. The letter required the Gentiles to “ab¬ 
stain from what has been sacrificed to idols and from blood and from 
what is strangled and from unchastity.” (Acts 15:29) 

These four conditions of what is known as the “apostolic decree” 
need some explanation. By comparison to circumcision and strict 
adherence to Mosaic law, these issues were peripheral, and Haen- 
chen presents a convincing argument as to why these particular items 
of the law were chosen for enforcement: 

What links these four prohibitions together, and at the same 
time distinguishes them from all other ‘ritual’ requirements 
of ‘Moses,’ is that they—and they only—are given not only 
to Israel but also to strangers dwelling among the Jews. 
Whereas in other respects the law applies solely to the Jews, 
it imposes these four prohibitions on Gentiles also! 48 

All four of them, then, were Jewish customs described in Leviti¬ 
cus 17 and 18. Three had to do with dietary regulations, and one 
with sexual morality. The latter, termed “unchastity*’ in the apostolic 
decree, most likely did not refer to sexual immorality in the general 
sense, which was not an issue at this point, but rather to adherence 
to the Mosaic regulations of Leviticus 18. These prohibited, for 
example, going to the public baths with one’s father or uncle, mar¬ 
riage with certain relatives, and intercourse during menstruation, in 
addition to more widely accepted sexual taboos such as adultery, 
homosexuality, and intercourse with animals. The desire was, as 
F. F. Bruce says, for the Gentiles to conform “to the high Jewish 
code of relations between the sexes instead of remaining content 
with the lower pagan standards to which they had been accus¬ 
tomed.’’ 49 Still, the decree involved a view of sexual ethics that had 
been contextualized by the Jewish believers and that they were 
attempting to impose on Gentiles without allowing them the free¬ 
dom to develop their own code of behavior according to their own 
understanding of the supracultural principles of the gospel. 

In all probability it was for this reason that Paul apparently did 
not incorporate the requirements of the apostolic decree into his 
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own ethical code. Satisfied with the substantial victory that he had 
won at the council, he undoubtedly felt that his obligation was 
fulfilled by seeing that the decree was delivered to the churches in 
Antioch and South Galatia. It may well be that he had never been 
in agreement with the restrictions contained in the decree, and 
obviously he did not continue to promote them among Gentile 
believers after the letter was delivered. This seems to be a logical 
explanation of why, when the issue of eating meat offered to idols 
later came up in the Corinthian church, Paul made no reference to 
the Jerusalem Council's decision in his lengthy moral discourse on 
the question (I Cor. 8—10). His position clearly was that eating idol 
meat was an amoral matter. Paul's recommendation that believers 
ask no questions about the meat sold in the open market (1 Cor. 
10:25) was an invitation to eat idol meat and would have been 
difficult to reconcile with the decree of the Jerusalem Council. 

The consistent position, then, of the “apostle to the uncircum¬ 
cised’’ (Gal. 2:7) was that under no circumstances were Jewish cus¬ 
toms to be considered as part of the Gospel for non-Jews. Against 
those people who insisted on superimposing a kind of Christian unity 
by requiring Gentiles to compromise their culture and become Jews, 
he argued that Gentiles should have the liberty to contextualize 
Christianity for themselves with the help of the Holy Spirit. Any 
coercion to do otherwise was considered “another gospel." (Gal. 
1:6-9) 

Such a position as Paul’s was always open to misunderstanding, 
and he was the target of his share of false accusations. Toward the 
end of his ministry, for example, he was told by James that some 
Jewish believers had spread rumors that Paul had been teaching Jews 
who lived in Gentile areas “not to circumcise their children oi 
observe the customs" (Acts 21:21), which was ridiculous. Paul be¬ 
lieved that “Gentile was beautiful," but he also held staunchly that 
“Jewish was beautiful." To the end of his career he taught that 
people need not cross racial, linguistic, or class barriers in order tc 
become Christians. He was the first-century champion of the homo¬ 
geneous unit principle. 


Chapter 6 

OVERCOMING RACISM 
THROUGH CHRISTIAN LOVE 


Can homogeneous unit churches mirror the justice of God? In 
a society already torn by war and racism and class struggles, should 
not the church take the lead in producing a social institution that will 
exhibit love and peace and brotherhood by bringing together in 
harmonious congregational life those people who, without Christ, 
would be enemies? In a pluralistic society such as we have in Amer¬ 
ica today, how can Christian churches experience healthy growth 
and at the same time take a leading role in overcoming racism and 
other social injustices? 

These questions and others like them are high on the agenda of 
many Christian people. The idea of churches developing along ho¬ 
mogeneous unit lines is abhorrent to many because in their minds 
such a situation contributes to racism and injustice. The purpose of 
this concluding chapter is to discuss those issues in some detail and 
to argue that a combination of the “new pluralism” in American 
society in general and the proper application of the homogeneous 
unit principle to our churches should create conditions that will 
contribute substantially to the development of brotherhood, justice, 
and understanding among the different peoples of our society. 

A great deal of progress in social relationships has been made 
over the past twenty years in the United States, and I hope that even 
more will be made during the next twenty. As American churches 
more clearly understand their role in promoting justice in a pluralis¬ 
tic society, such progress will be accelerated. But before we look at 
the churches, we need to look at our society in light of the “new 
pluralism.” 
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Nathan Glazer, one of the pioneer researchers in American eth¬ 
nicity, has put the contemporary questions as well as anyone. He 
asks, first of all, whether the new ethnicity is honest: “That is to say, 
is it a cover for racism, a justification for anti-black prejudice, or even 
(more benignly) a defensive reaction to black pride?” Second, he 
asks, “What does the new ethnicity mean for the relations among the 
different groups in America, and for the future of the country? Does 
it mean more prejudice and more conflict?” 1 

These are important questions for Christian ethicists, for if the 
answer to any of them is yes, the situation would be intolerable from 
the point of view of Christian ideals. 

Unquestionably there are potentials for both good and evil in the 
new pluralism. Greeley observes that “The inclination toward such 
homogeneous groupings simultaneously enriches the culture, pro¬ 
vides for diversity within the social structure and considerably in¬ 
creases the potential for conflict.” 2 The social ethicist, then, must 
strive to find ways to secure the benefits of ethnicity while avoiding 
the tragic consequences of allowing it to become an excuse for social 
injustice. 

Social Identity and Racism 

One of the key issues surrounding ethnicity is the delicate moral 
tension between a sense of peoplehood on the one hand and racism 
on the other. It is essential to understand both sides of this issue if 
the tension is to be resolved. Racism has been a common theme 
extensively developed in American politics, scholarship, literature, 
and mass media. However, there has been insufficient discussion and 
understanding of peoplehood until recently. 

It is natural for members of a given group not to have a conscious 
understanding of either their own peoplehood or that of others. The 
process of enculturation within the family and primary group rela¬ 
tionships takes place so early in life that no one remembers learning 
his or her culture. 3 By the time a person arrives at a stage of self- 
consciousness or group-consciousness, behavior patterns and cul¬ 
tural values have already been so deeply implanted that one natu¬ 
rally considers his or her behavior to be “normal” behavior. This 
egocentric view poses no problem until one notices that someone 
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over there is behaving in a different way. Intuitively, the other 
person’s behavior is considered “abnormal,” and, assuming a 
friendly attitude, one feels that the best thing to do is to help the 
other person learn to behave more normally, usually interpreted as 
“more like me.” Thus a “creator complex” develops in which many 
of us attempt to make others over in our own image. Symptoms of 
advanced stages of the creator complex are paternalism, prejudice, 
discrimination, racism, and cultural chauvinism. 

Studies of isolated tribes in many parts of the world confirm that 
gaining an understanding of one’s own peoplehood and an apprecia¬ 
tion of the peoplehood of others does not come naturally. Typically 
the name a primitive tribe uses to identify itself is synonymous with 
“man” or “human being,” implying that all other tribes are to some 
degree less human. Until recently, as John Orr and Patrick Nichel- 
son remind us, the tribal mentality, with its inherent suspicion of 
pluralism, has been a prominent characteristic of American suburban 
society. 4 The right to peoplehood, or social identity, on the part of 
others has not fully been appreciated. The assimilationist presupposi¬ 
tions of American civil religion have regarded deviations from the 
melting pot theory as contrary to the will of God. For some of these 
assimilationists, “pluralism was seen as part of a plot to destroy the 
social union.” 5 Erik Erikson fears that our nation has desired to make 
a “super-identity out of all the identities imported by its constituent 
immigrants.” 6 He feels that a fresh study of identity may be as crucial 
today as the study of sexuality was in Freud’s time. 

Group identity, whether for a Zulu tribesman or a Wasp nuclear 
physicist or an Armenian gas station attendant, is an integral part of 
individual identity. 7 An adequate knowledge of oneself requires an 
adequate knowledge of one’s group. Without the latter, a person 
cannot act responsibly toward members of other groups. While ad¬ 
mitting that ethnocentrism can lead to fear of and hostility toward 
others, we should remember, nevertheless, that there is nothing 
basically evil in people seeking out their own kind. The value of 
group identity must not be denied in the attempt to discover solu¬ 
tions to racism and injustice. Such group identity includes family, 
in-laws, relatives, friends, streets, stores, and familiar smells, sights, 
and sounds. Any effort to deny men and women this sense of people- 
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hood is dehumanizing and will probably have negative, rather than 
positive, social effects. 

The feeling of peoplehood is mainly intuitive, and most people 
do not stop to analyze or articulate their feelings. These feelings, 
however, tend to surface in many different ways. Notice this con¬ 
trasting pair of attitudes toward peoplehood in America: 

A black university professor: 

There comes a time when you just can’t be around, or with, 
whites any longer.... You need to cut off the strain, be with 
soul brothers and sisters, eat ribs and greens, laugh easy, not 
be expected to play the scripted “black role’’ in front of 
whites, and get away from all the constant pressure of the 
white world. 8 

A Wasp bardhat: 

To hear [our minister] talk on Sunday, you’d think we were 
on the verge of ruin, . . . He’s got the Negro people on his 
brain, our minister. He must dream about them every night. 
He says we’re to blame, the white people, for all that’s hap¬ 
pened. I went up once after the sermon and asked him what 
I’ve done that’s to blame. ... I said I’d never wanted to hurt 
a Negro, all I wanted was for them to leave me alone and I’d 
leave them alone. . . . 9 

Both the black intellectual and the white workingman are ex¬ 
pressing their ethnocentrism, but neither is necessarily racist. Ethno- 
centrism and racism are not synonymous. Although in a pluralistic 
society it can become divisive, ethnocentrism is culturally unitive. It 
binds people together. A recognition of the difference between 
healthy ethnocentrism and pathological racism is necessary if the 
blame for social ills arising from poor relationships in society is to 
be identified properly. 

Racism in America has often been narrowly confined to black- 
white relations. 10 Such a limited understanding of the phenome¬ 
non, however, is not the most helpful. Negative prejudice based 
on physical traits (racism) must be seen only as one component of 
a broader undesirable attitude which can be labeled cultural chau¬ 
vinism. A cultural chauvinist perceives cultural differences between 
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groups, but evaluates the characteristics of other groups by how 
closely they approach his own norms. An example of this is the 
frequent attitude of Anglo-Americans that black English or Appala¬ 
chian English is incorrect rather than just different. The same peo¬ 
ple would probably not condemn British English, even though the 
linguistic differences might be just as great. Thus, cultural chauvin¬ 
ism is selective, and part of the process of selection inevitably 
involves negative prejudice. 

Prejudice, as defined by Gordon Allport, means “a feeling, favor¬ 
able or unfavorable, toward, a person or thing, prior to, or not based on, 
actual experience. " u Spinoza differentiates the positive and negative 
possibilities of prejudice as “ ‘love prejudice/ ” and “ ‘hate preju¬ 
dice/ ” 12 Racism clearly involves hate prejudice, but this does not 
warrant virtually equating racism with prejudice as some tend to 
do. 13 Neither is it necessary to eliminate prejudice before discrimi¬ 
nation can be adequately dealt with. Dietrich Reitzes criticizes what 
he calls the “prejudice-discrimination axis“ concept and questions 
the assumption that prejudice always causes discrimination. His 
study shows numerous cases in which prejudiced persons do not, in 
fact, discriminate, and unprejudiced persons do. He concludes that 
“perhaps a racial prejudice can never be eliminated, but a lessening 
of discrimination is possible/’ 14 

It seems, then, that peoplehood or group identity should be 
regarded as a necessary and positive aspect of human life. Further¬ 
more, group identity can be expected to engender prejudice to one 
degree or another, and for all practical purposes we can assume that 
prejudice itself will never be eliminated from any human group. 
However, given the dual phenomenon of group identity and preju¬ 
dice, it is still possible to construct a relatively just social system in 
which racism and discrimination are reduced to a minimum. Many 
recent authors suggest that the new ethnicity in American society 
will be an important factor in stimulating such a social system. 

Social Benefits of the New Ethnicity 

“There may be some danger in trying to understand American 
ethnic diversity,*’ Andrew Greeley argues, “but there is probably 
more danger in not trying to understand it.*’ 15 Michael Novak ex- 
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plicitly spells out the social benefits he expects the new ethnicity to 
produce. They are: 

1) Among intellectuals, new cultural sources of experience, 
imagination, and reflection may be brought forward to “the 
common culture,” at a moment when it needs invigoration; 

2) among the enlightened, new sensitivities will be devel¬ 
oped toward the pain, the needs, and the aspirations of those 
millions of lower-middle-class whites who bear most of the 
actual cultural costs of the social progress so necessary if this 
country is to fulfill its dreams; and 3) among lower-middle- 
class urban whites, largely Catholic and largely ethnic, a new 
sense of morale, purpose, and political invigoration will make 
possible a fresh and more down-to-earth assault upon the 
evils in our cities that presently discourage black and white, 
poor and lower-middle-class, and all of us. 16 

While some social scientists still argue that American ethnicity 
ought to be done away with, 17 others counter by suggesting that: (1) 
group integrity ultimately aids, and does not detract from, good 
human relations, and (2) Wasp suppression of ethnicity is itself a 
form of racism. Both of these ideas need some commentary. 

Nicholas Montalto perceives two complementary propositions 
that may be used to govern the psychology of human relations. 
Proposition one: Because you are similar to me in your essential being, I 
accept you. Proposition two: You are inherently different from me 
because you belong to a group whose way of life and path of collective 
self-realization are at variance with those of my group. Proposition 
one is difficult to apply if it stands alone. Montalto argues that “it is 
beyond the capacities and irrelevant to the life situations of many 
people.” 18 On the other hand, the proposition that recognizes differ¬ 
ences can productively be applied if the person involved can say: 

Nonetheless, I respect the sincerity and integrity of the ex¬ 
periment in living in which you participate. What is expected 
of you is not expected of me; what is permitted you is not 
permitted me; and what is achieved by you is not achieved 
by me, and vice-versa. This does not mean that we can’t learn 
from each other and join hands in common pursuits. It means 
that pluralism is a law of life and that there are many paths 
to ascend the summit of life, each with its own special chal¬ 
lenges and rewards. 19 
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Like the ingredients in Greeley’s stew pot, each group in this 
optimistic evaluation of pluralism becomes mutually enriched by 
others, but each maintains its own integrity. Such is also the interpre¬ 
tation of Orr and Nichelson’s “expansive man,” who finds in the 
resistance to pluralism an ultimate threat to society. They argue: 

Expansive man sees no virtue in consensus. He cannot be¬ 
lieve that the pluralistic society is always on the verge of 
dissolution. Instead, he locates its unifying bond in diversity 
itself—in the agreement to let styles compete within a system 
that respects the rules of the game. For expansive man, the 
most sharply defined pluralism is the most healthy. 20 

The resurgence of ethnic sensitivities in America can be seen, 
then, as a welcome sign of social health. 

The contrary attitude, that of suppressing efforts and institutions 
which tend to reinforce group homogeneity, can be seen, in the 
same light, to be a subtle form of institutional racism. It may well 
be that the undeniably racist quality of American society is a direct 
outgrowth of the melting pot idea which has so effectively domi¬ 
nated American social psychology. Heinrich Tolzmann refers to the 
melting pot theory as “the racist suppression of ethnicity. . . .” 21 If 
this is the case, the changes that are needed in our society should not 
be sought primarily in the minority peoples, as we have frequently 
assumed, but rather in the assimilationist mentality of the Anglo- 
American majority. The assimilationist model assumes that Ameri¬ 
canization is a suitable solution for racism, when in reality much or 
most of American racism has emerged precisely from those who 
have been most Americanized. The social pressures for conformity 
to a single style of Americanism and the refusal to allow Americans 
to be culturally different provide a breeding ground of hostility and 
discontent. The phenomenon can be properly termed “assimilation¬ 
ist racism.” 

Such antipluralistic attitudes are labeled “nativism” by Ethnic 
Millions Political Action Committee! (EMPAC!) Seen by them to be 
“intimately entwined” with racism, nativism “disdains human diver¬ 
sity, human families, human bonds and sentiments and habits.” On 
the other hand, ethnicity “entails a concrete approach to life, respect 
for individual persons and their family history, and realistic sensitiv- 
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ity regarding their neighborhoods and cultural values/’ 22 

Glazer offers some specific suggestions as to how American soci¬ 
ety can reconstruct itself on the principles of the new ethnicity, while 
avoiding the dangers of both nativism and racism. He places a high 
value on free, individual choices that maintain group homogeneity. 
‘The tragic fact is,” Glazer argues, “that these impulses to group 
maintenance were denounced as racist, and those who defended 
them did not have the language or the ideology or sophistication to 
explicate their desires and to put them in a framework in which the 
charge of racist could be lifted.” 23 Some elements of the framework 
that he considers necessary include: 

. . . The individual is paramount, not the group. The group has 
no claim on the individual if he does not want to be a member 
of the group. It can levy no tax on him, though he may give 
voluntary contributions. It may levy no loyalty, though he 
may give voluntary loyalty. Government recognizes the indi¬ 
vidual, not the group. . . . 

... In the light of this reality of individual freedom, the society 
maintains primary institutions which have no ethnic or racial color¬ 
ing. Its civil service must be open to all, its schools must be 
open to all, its residential areas must be open to all, its jobs 
—at least the major employing institutions—must be open to 
all, color blind, and indifferent to group affiliation or group 
origin. 

. . . If ethnic and racial groups maintain themselves, they must 
maintain themselves voluntarily. Their schools, churches, po¬ 
litical organizations are voluntary organizations. Their resi¬ 
dential concentrations are voluntary concentrations. Just as 
government does nothing to foster them, it does nothing 
to destroy them. It is not the task of government to dis¬ 
perse a residential concentration or a school concentration 
or even a job concentration, if there is no sign of discrimi¬ 
nation, and if opportunities are available to every group. 

. . . Just as government is benign in its relationship to voluntarily 
formed ethnic associations, ivithout giving them any formal public 
recognition, so it must be prudent in acting to redress situations in 
which groups, even with the fullest enforcements of individual rights 
. . . end up poor and powerless. ... 24 
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The primacy of the individual is a necessary feature of a free 
society. Even though groups participate in the political process, the 
government must find solutions to problems which will preserve the 
rights and equality of the individual members of society. In no case 
should the larger society coerce the preservation or extension of 
group affiliation because groups exist only by virtue of the free, 
voluntary action of their individual members. However, the recog¬ 
nition of the right to exist and to exert political pressures and to 
defend their own self-interests needs also to be accepted and regu¬ 
lated by government. The nation should not attempt to function as 
if groups did not exist. 

The problem of a just distribution of public educational re¬ 
sources can illustrate the type of issues that the government of a 
pluralistic society must face. During the civil rights struggles, an 
academic achievement gap between white and minority students in 
public schools was publicized, and steps were taken to close it. In 
school districts where residential patterns caused de facto segrega¬ 
tion, busing children to achieve racial balance was chosen as one of 
the key solutions to the problem. Several important assumptions 
were made by the advocates of busing. They assumed that the moti¬ 
vation for academic achievement could be increased in minority 
groups, that contact between the races would cause minority stu¬ 
dents to become more like the white majority students, that teachers 
would teach to the higher level of the whites and thereby pull the 
minority students up, that no strong barriers to communication 
would develop between students of different groups, and that 
teachers would treat all the students alike regardless of their group 
affiliation . 25 Obviously, most of these assumptions derive from the 
assimilationist model of American society. Now, after several years 
of experience with busing in numerous school districts, there is no 
convincing evidence that it is accomplishing its original objectives. 
At best, improvement has been spotty. 

One of the reasons for the lack of success of school busing is 
clearly associated with group identity and the effect this identity 
has on personality. Norman Miller and Harold Gerard, in their 
study of busing in Riverside, California, found that “the whole 
model we were using—the idea that academic achievements 
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would change as personality changed—embodied an arrogant, 
white middle-class ideology that was and probably still is useless 
as a means of improving minority education/’ 26 While busing re¬ 
mains, in my opinion, the most equitable way of distributing 
public educational resources in many school districts, it is proba¬ 
bly not the final answer. 

One of the options that may be more sympathetic to the new 
pluralism in America, is bilingual education. In most American pub¬ 
lic schools the contempt for minority children and the culture they 
represent is ill-disguised. Such children are frequently regarded as 
“culturally-deprived,” and their own language and culture are said 
to be “disadvantages.” The communication gap between the Wasp 
teacher and the minority student is often astounding. 27 “Far from 
accomplishing its professed aim of integrating minorities into the 
‘mainstream,’ ” says Jeffrey Kobrick, “the monolingual, monocul- 
tural school system has succeeded only in denying whole generations 
of children an education and condemning them to lives of poverty 
and despair.” 28 

This situation has given rise to a demand for bilingual education 
on the part of many minority leaders, particularly Hispanic- 
Americans, and one result was the enactment in 1968 of Title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act which has now 
funded more than three hundred bilingual programs. 29 Bilingual 
education is designed to include, not exclude, minority children in 
the educational system. Their culture becomes an asset for them 
rather than a liability in a learning climate where material is pre¬ 
sented in the child’s own thought patterns and within his own world¬ 
view. At the same time, the child learns to communicate in “stan¬ 
dard” English and thought forms. Thus, in many communities 
bilingual education, rather than busing, may be the better road to 
social justice in education. If so, it will be seen as another of the social 
benefits of America’s “new ethnicity.” 

The Futility of Local Congregational Integration 

Insisting that minority children be educated in Wasp schools can 
be a form of assimilationist racism. Likewise, assimilationist racism 
is reflected in the religious world when integration of the local 
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congregation is made a Christian virtue. The fear of diversity and the 
chauvinistic desire to ignore, barely tolerate, subordinate, or elimi¬ 
nate pluralism has perhaps done more to harm church life in Amer¬ 
ica than has heretofore been recognized. Whatever Christian unity 
that might have resulted from such a negative approach to diverse 
cultures is likely to be artificial and fragile. 

The drive to promote the integration of local congregations 
was particularly strong during the sixties, when the transition 
from a melting pot to a stew pot model for American society was 
not yet well understood. Many church leaders, concerned that 
churches exhibit their “relevance** to society, demanded that they 
become showcases to demonstrate that problems caused by cul¬ 
tural diversity can and do disappear when approached in the 
name of Christ. In the heat of the battle for brotherhood, how¬ 
ever, many advocates of integration failed to discern two long¬ 
term implications of developing a moral imperative for integrat¬ 
ing congregations. First, many did not perceive that as churches 
constitute themselves agents to produce social change, they are 
likely to lose, rather than gain, social strength. 30 This theme will 
be picked up again later. But perhaps even more important was 
the failure to see the inherent danger of cultural chauvinism in 
the promotion of integration. 

It was assumed that whiteness and blackness ought to be so 
neutralized by the gospel that, with a little determination, whites 
could become blacker and blacks could become whiter, and both 
could live harmoniously in the intimacy of congregational relation¬ 
ships. This assumption, in turn, had two problems of its own. First, 
it was not widely recognized that the New Testament precedents 
strongly asserted that the gospel was not intended to make Gentiles 
more Jewish and Jews more Gentile, but rather that each culture was 
to maintain its integrity in the body of Christ. Second, few discerned 
that integration in America would turn out to be a one-way street, 
an arrogant extension of the Anglo-conformity principle that blacks, 
for example, in order to become good Americans and good Chris¬ 
tians ought to become whiter, but not vice-versa. 

Many churches embarked upon sincere efforts to integrate races 
and cultures in the late sixties. Few succeeded, and those that did 
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usually saw their membership decline appreciably. At first such a 
decline was interpreted as lack of Christian dedication, but now 
many people are becoming aware that the problem is a social rather 
than a spiritual issue. Emmanuel McCall, the black director of Coop¬ 
erative Ministries with National Baptists of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, has now declared the word “integration” inoperative 
for our generation. 31 As we have seen in previous chapters, ethnic 
theologians now stress the need to assert ethnic integrity. At least 
one Christian magazine specifically founded to promote integration 
has changed its editorial policy in favor of pluralism. 32 A recent poll 
of ninety black evangelical leaders indicates disillusionment with the 
integration model because “the traditional interpretation has always 
meant integration in only one direction, with blacks going into white 
situations.” 33 It is becoming clear that culture is a more powerful 
influence on human behavior than was once thought and that assimi- 
lationist attempts to force cultural changes are unlikely to succeed. 

In 1968, for example, the United Methodist Church decreed “no 
more segregated jurisdictions,” abolished its all-black Central Juris¬ 
diction, and integrated its black pastors and black churches into the 
white Methodist structures. Many thought this step would be the 
answer to institutional racism in the church. But since then “those 
hopes have, at least for many black United Methodists, turned to 
frustration, and in some cases even to despair and a sense of be¬ 
trayal.” 34 By 1975 the black caucus of the denomination, called 
“Black Methodists for Church Renewal,” had heard their president, 
Clayton E. Hammond, call for a “ ‘revival and survival of the black 
church/ . . . ‘Trusting our souls to the integrated church and its 
merged conferences, we have suffered the virus of assimilation/ he 
said.... ‘There is an unbridgeable difference between the structures 
of United Methodism and the souls of black folk .. . and no amouni 
of legislation can move us into revival/ ” 35 

The 1976 Quadrennial Conference of the United Methodisi 
Church, meeting in Portland, Oregon, expressed concern at the 
sharply decreasing numbers of Methodist blacks, Hispanic 
Americans, and Native-Americans. Instead of suggesting furthei 
integration as a solution, the delegates established the goal of rein 
forcing ethnic minority churches as one of the three top prioritie: 
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and assigned $4 million for its implementation. For the first time the 
Indian Missionary Conference of Oklahoma was given voting rights 
for its delegates; and the Hispanic Rio Grande Conference delegates 
expressed a desire for their own Hispanic bishop. 

With such demands for respecting the cultural integrity of the 
various homogeneous units now being made on the denominational 
level, it becomes clearer why integration has proved to be so difficult 
on the local congregational level. In communities undergoing social 
transition many churches have attempted integration, but found it to 
be short-lived. Typically, during the period the congregation is inte¬ 
grated, the general health of the institution is not the best, and the 
experiment usually falters when the minority group reaches 5 5 per¬ 
cent or so of the active membership. There are exceptions, of course, 
but case studies of unsuccessful attempts at integration of congrega¬ 
tions in transitional areas have multiplied in recent years. 

For example, Hubert Hurt’s study of seven transitional churches 
in the Miami Baptist Association (Southern Baptist) shows that as- 
similationist attempts to mix Cubans and Anglos have often harmed 
rather than helped the churches involved. Hurt observes, “There 
was failure to realize that the cultural barriers were even greater 
between the Anglos and Cubans than were the language barriers.” 
In one case, the installation of a pastor from Spain in a Cuban church 
almost killed the work because, despite the commonality of the 
Spanish language, he “failed to understand the Cubans.” 36 

In a postmortem of the Austin Congregational Church in Chi¬ 
cago, Walter Ziegenhals tells of the ineffectual attempts of the pastor 
to integrate the church as a model for the community when blacks 
began to move in during the fifties and sixties. By 1966 the power 
structure of the church had been accused of fleeing to the suburbs 
and of not “giving a damn” about Austin Church. Ziegenhals’s 
conclusion: “The history of the Austin Church reveals once again 
that we are not going to be blessed with integrated churches, at least 
not in the foreseeable future.” 37 

If local congregational integration, with all its presumed benefits, 
actually turns out to be a force for assimilationist racism and is so 
perceived by leaders of the minority groups it is designed to help, 
on what level can integration be expected to succeed in the religious 
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community? This practical question may be the most significant one 
we face. Ziegenhals himself provides a clue when he suggests that 
“It is still possible, however, to have integrated denominations. It 
is still possible for church families such as the United Church of 
Christ to reflect more visibly the racial plurality of the metropolitan 
community and thereby affirm with greater integrity that ‘we are all 
one in Christ Jesus.* ** 38 In my judgment, one of the most serious 
flaws in the thinking of church leaders on the integration issue has 
been their failure to distinguish between mixing homogeneous units 
at the local congregational level and mixing them on the intercon- 
gregational level. In this distinction is an important key to applying 
the homogeneous unit principle in a way that will also enhance social 
justice. 

Spheres of Christian Unity and Diversity 

In Christianity both unity and diversity are important values. 
Today’s challenge to the churches, as I see it, is not to eliminate the 
diversity of the groups within the church. Rather, we are called to 
eliminate any fear, hostility, and conflict that such diversity might 
cause and, at the same time, to discover ways in which diversity can 
become a positive force producing richness, variety, and mutual 
appreciation among Christians. This challenge calls for a new theo¬ 
retical basis upon which the necessary creative structures can be 
developed. My hypothesis for such a starting point is this: The local 
congregation in a given community should be only as integrated as are the 
families and other primary social groups in the community, while intercongre - 
gational activities and relationships should be as integrated as are the second¬ 
ary social groups in the community or society as a ivbole. 

Recognition of these two spheres of integration is the key to the 
problem of unity and diversity in the Christian community. Neill 
Hamilton sees this dichotomy clearly in his efforts to articulate a 
solution for some recent ills of the United Presbyterian Church. He 
criticizes the “umbrella church** model that attempts to “lump to¬ 
gether into one reconciled, happy family all the shades and varieties 
of belief and mission that happen to appear at the sanctuary door on 
any Sunday morning.’* 39 He states that “unity in diversity arises at 
supra-congregational levels,’’ 40 and he proposes that the proper 
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place in the Presbyterian structure for implementing this unity is at 
the level of presbytery and above. 41 Failure to recognize the impor¬ 
tance of these different levels has, in Hamilton’s opinion, “an impor¬ 
tant relation to our overall decline in membership.” 42 For some 
reason, local congregations seem to lose their relevance to the com¬ 
munity as a whole when they attempt to mix different homogeneous 
units in their membership. 

The sociological distinction between primary and secondary 
groups helps to explain why this phenomenon occurs in local congre¬ 
gations. Charles Cooley defines primary groups as “those characterized 
by intimate face-to-face associations and cooperation. ” 43 The primary 
group constitutes a “we,” involving “the sort of sympathy and mutual 
identification for which ‘we’ is the natural expression. One lives in the 
feeling of the whole and finds the chief aims of his will in that 
feeling.” 44 The family, the play-group, and the neighborhood are 
mentioned as some important primary groups. Allport calls them 
“in-groups,” each of which spins a “web of habits” that becomes 
“vitally important to individual survival.” 45 

In the church context, primary groups can be termed “fellowship 
circles” and secondary groups “membership circles.” 46 The fellow¬ 
ship circles will be stronger when they develop within only one 
homogeneous unit, and they will weaken to the extent that homoge¬ 
neous units are mixed within them. In churches of up to about 300 
members, where the membership circle and the fellowship circle are 
likely to be coterminous, the entire church should be composed 
basically of only one homogeneous unit. About 90 percent of the 
290,000 Protestant churches in America fall into this category. 
Larger churches can be structured so that the membership circle is 
heterogeneous while the fellowship circles are homogeneous, and 
examples of this structure will be given. 

There are many reasons why these rules for church composition 
hold true. Edward Laumann expresses one reason as the “distance- 
generating” postulate, which states that: “Similarities in status, atti¬ 
tudes, beliefs, and behavior facilitate the formation of intimate (or 
consensual) relationships among incumbents of social positions.” 
This statement would be true of fellowship circles in churches. His 
corollary to the postulate is: “The more dissimilar two positions are 
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in status, attitudes, beliefs, and behavior of their incumbents, the less 
likely the formation of intimate (or consensual) relationships and, 
consequently, the ‘farther away’ they are from one another in the 
structure.” 47 Because the purpose of a fellowship circle is precisely 
to develop close personal relationships, it is to be expected that in 
voluntary associations such as churches, people will naturally group 
in homogeneous units. To require otherwise could jeopardize the 
good health of a church by requiring its members to go against their 
basic human nature. 

These principles of human relations help explain why most 
churches have been and are composed basically of one homoge¬ 
neous unit. To deprive individuals of the personal and psychological 
benefits of such associations in the name of religion is, as we have 
seen, difficult to justify biblically, theologically, or ethically. Chris¬ 
tian fellowship circles will continue to be homogeneous and should 
not be criticized for being so. At the same time, just criticism can and 
should be directed against Christian structures that do not go beyond 
the homogeneous unit principle for congregational life and provide 
meaningful relationships between Christians of diverse homoge¬ 
neous units in the intercongregational sphere. 

The fundamental difference between peoples in various homoge¬ 
neous units, as has been previously stressed, is their culture. A 
reasonably universal characteristic of human beings is that they tend 
to seek marriage partners among those who share the same culture 
and world-view. Thus, marriage patterns are a significant indicator 
for determining the boundaries of homogeneous units, and family 
patterns in a given society need to be taken seriously as determinants 
of how congregations should or should not be expected to develop. 
If racial intermarriage is uncommon in a society, interracial congre¬ 
gations will not appeal to most members of the races involved. For 
example, while black-white-mulatto congregations are common in 
Brazil where the rate of black-white intermarriage is high, they are 
unusual in the United States where the rate is quite low. In the 
United States, a certain number of broad-minded whites and C-3 
blacks may find interracial churches to their liking, but such churches 
cannot be expected to increase greatly in number unless and until 
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significant social changes take place that close the secular cultural gap 
between the two groups. 

The intuitive feeling that people have about primary associations 
within their own homogeneous unit helps explain the discrepancy 
that several sociologists of religion have noticed between social atti¬ 
tudes of clergy and laity in the same church. 48 Whereas many of 
the clergy, particularly those trained during the sixties, have been 
taught that homogeneous unit churches are sub-Christian, the lay- 
people in their congregations rarely accept that idea. Rodney Stark 
and Charles dock note that on the official denominational level 
nearly all church groups speak out against prejudice. On the clergy 
level the majority support the official pronouncements, but on the 
level of the laity the position of the official church fails to operate 
effectively. “The critical question,” they ask, “is: Why?” 49 Stark 
and dock probe both theological factors and structural factors in 
seeking an answer, but they fail to discuss the intrinsic power of 
the primary or fellowship group in determining social behavior 
and thus, in my opinion, miss the mark in their analysis. Very little, 
if any, ministerial training in the sixties stressed the importance of 
the homogeneous unit principle, and consequently ministers lacked 
the intellectual resources with which to understand the growing 
clergy-laity gap, referred to by Jeffrey Hadden as “the gathering 
storm.” 

The two-sphere hypothesis for church integration is not to be 
interpreted as racism in any form. The danger that it could be so 
interpreted and so applied is clear, and I join with Joseph Hough in 
urging that “the larger Christian community must continue to 
counter biblically rationalized ‘Christian* racism wherever it is 
found.” 50 An important- corollary of my hypothesis is that, while 
local congregations may in fact be basically homogeneous, in no case 
whatsoever should their doors be closed to those of other homoge¬ 
neous units, either for worship or for membership. This kind of 
exclusion, in my opinion, is clearly a form of racism and must be 
rejected on Christian ethical grounds. 

If homogeneity is recognized as permissible—even proper—in 
the sphere of the fellowship group or local congregation, but 
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heterogeneity is recommended in the intercongregational sphere, 
some attention needs to be given to how the latter should be imple¬ 
mented. It is in this second sphere that churches in America have 
most consistently neglected their Christian duty. Human nature has 
seen to it that most congregations are homogeneous, but unaided 
human nature cannot be expected to build the creative bridges for 
interracial understanding that are also necessary from the Christian 
ethical point of view. It is here that the “oneness in Christ” that is 
supposed to exhibit the transforming power of God in the human 
community should be, but unfortunately is not always, most visible. 
The church itself stands to benefit greatly from correcting this fault. 
Avery Dulles says it well: 

A plurality of traditions, and a dynamic interaction between 
all the local churches, will make it easier for the great Church 
to avoid imprisonment in its own past forms and to respond 
more creatively to the demands of the new age that is upon 
us. 51 

Christian interdependence must be promoted by all available 
means if church members belonging to different homogeneous units 
in the same geographical area are to bring this aspect of Christian 
experience to fruition. The different ingredients in the stew pot can 
be enriched only by their mutual contact with one another. In the 
same way, Christian people and Christian congregations can and 
should be mutually enriched by brothers and sisters of other cultures 
as new bonds of interdependence are built. 

As pointed out earlier, the Christian life is never an individual 
experience. Commitment to Christ always implies commitment to 
the Body of Christ. And this commitment needs to be implemented 
in both of the identified spheres. As a Christian, one is committed 
to other Christians in the primary, family-like atmosphere of the 
local congregation, but also one is committed to all other Christians 
everywhere. Geography will prevent most of the world’s Christians 
from ever seeing or knowing one another personally. But where 
intercultural, intercongregational interdependence can be devel¬ 
oped, serious efforts to do so must be made. America’s pluralistic 
society provides such opportunities in abundance. To the degree 
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that such interdependence is not developed, the ethical imperatives 
of the gospel are not being implemented as they should. 


Christian Love as the Key Ethical Principle 

Christian interdependence across homogeneous unit lines is one 
significant manifestation of that supreme virtue, Christian love. Jesus 
himself said, “Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” (John 15:13) And subsequently he demon¬ 
strated it by giving his own life as “a ransom for many.” (Matt. 
20:28) The feelings of comfort and intimacy within one’s own ho¬ 
mogeneous unit are good, but Christian responsibility does not stop 
there, for the Christian community exists outside of, as well as 
within, a given homogeneous unit. If a person exhibits what he 
considers to be Christian love only to his own kind, he must be 
regarded as falling short of God’s ideal, distorting Christian love, 
and therefore sinful. 

Let me say again that loving those of another homogeneous unit 
does not mean I will become like them to the degree that I love 
them, or conversely that they will become like me if they love me. 
As Hebden Taylor says, “If we cannot love our neighbor without 
first demanding that he commit racial and cultural suicide, then we 
do not really understand the meaning of Christlike love which in¬ 
volves accepting people as they are and not as we would like them 
to be.” 52 Just as interpersonal love should respect the individual 
personality, so intergroup love should respect the integrity of each 
group involved. 

It is also necessary to recognize that love is expressed in different 
degrees under different conditions. Across a spectrum one could 
discern a kind of love that comes through knowledge, a love through 
acquaintance, and latent love. The first two categories include the 
distinction that Georg Simmel makes between “knowledge” of a 
person and “acquaintance” with a person. Knowledge of another 
involves “actual insight into the individual nature of the personal¬ 
ity.” Acquaintance, on the other hand, “only means that one has 
taken notice of the other’s existence, . . . the knowledge of the that 
of the personality, not of its what. " 53 The point is that human beings, 
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whether Christian or not, have the capacity to love only a restricted 
number of people with the intensity characterized by “knowledge/* 
A larger but still limited number of persons can be loved through 
“acquaintance/* The Christian, however, also possesses an unlimited 
capacity for latent love, that is, a feeling of closeness and commonal¬ 
ity with all other Christians and, indeed, all fellow human beings in 
the world. This feeling translates into a concern and compassion for 
needy people everywhere in obedience to the Great Commandment 
that we should love our neighbor as ourselves (Matt. 22:39). 

Each type of love implies a different set of appropriate responses, 
so that it is a mistake to make the same demands of love through 
acquaintance as are made of love through knowledge. In the terms 
of this study, the highest demands for Christian love (knowledge) 
will be expected within one*s own homogeneous unit, but this fact 
does not excuse any Christian person or group from tangibly ex¬ 
pressing Christian love (acquaintance) to members of other homoge¬ 
neous units in the community. One of the principal biblical passages 
that addresses itself to this situation occurs toward the end of Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians. I refer to the passage in which he deals so 
severely with the Judaizers who insisted that Gentiles, if they were 
to share God’s love, first had to “become like us** and convert to 
Judaism. There Paul repeats Jesus* words that “ ‘you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself ** (Gal. 5:14) and calls love the “fruit of the 
Spirit.** (Gal. 5:22) 

Freeman Sleeper extrapolates three ethical demands of love from 
the Galatians passage. 54 First, love is characterized by service (Gal. 
5:13). This demand involves the quality of self-giving mentioned 
above. A person who loves makes tangible contributions to improv¬ 
ing conditions of life for others. He or she seeks out the less privi¬ 
leged and freely gives of time, energy, and money even when no 
reciprocation or even gratitude is anticipated. 

Second, love is characterized by support (Gal. 5:14). Basic to 
supporting others is understanding them, which requires that time 
be specifically set aside for meaningful personal contact. Because 
relating to those of a different homogeneous unit is uncomfortable, 
time often slips by without any contact being made. This procrastina¬ 
tion should be seen as a lack of love. 
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Third, love is characterized by sharing (Gal. 6:2). Sometimes 
sharing with those of another culture is the most difficult kind of 
relationship because it means accepting what others have to offer as 
well as giving to them. True sharing is not facile paternalism, but 
interdependence. It is expecting that others can enrich our lives as 
the relationships develop. 

Concretely, what might practicing love through acquaintance 
mean for a Wasp Christian? Loving American Indians, for example, 
might mean developing an understanding of the desire of many of 
them to form sovereign nations even though they would be sur¬ 
rounded by the United States. Anglo-Americans are not likely to 
take at all seriously the suggestion that Native-American groups be 
granted national independence and given the right to join the 
United Nations. The most natural approach is to continue the assimi- 
lationist pressure to make Indians into red white men. 55 But can the 
power of Christian love transcend these natural inclinations and 
support the aspirations of a different homogeneous unit even when 
the solution might appear to be a threat to the Anglo-American 
Christian’s own comfort and security? 

As a further example, loving Appalachian Mountain people 
might involve a recognition on the part of Christians who belong to 
what Linda Johnson calls “prayer-book churches” that what she calls 
“foot-washin’ churches” are a good and legitimate form of following 
Jesus. Again, such acceptance does not come naturally. As Johnson 
says: 

The foot-washin’ church is reflective of a different culture— 
one which, according to sociologists, anthropologists, social 
planners and missionaries, is deficient as compared to the 
prayer-book culture. Consequently, mainline churches have 
set about to minister to their poorer brothers and sisters, to 
save them from the “snake charmers” and to make real 
homogenized Americans out of them. 56 

Only Christian love could bring members and missionaries of 
mainline churches to confess what has been perceived as “cultural 
and religious imperialism” in programs designed for Appalachians. 
Christian love can open Wasp ears and hearts to the mountaineer 
who “would like to have just one person—one day—come into his 
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holler and show some sign of approval of the way he has lived 
... and the way he wants to live forever. And not try to change him 
without first knowing him/’ 57 Christian love across homogeneous 
unit lines would understand what Will Campbell means when he 
says, “ ‘The rationale for the cultist in lifting up serpents is not to 
venerate them, but to conquer the evil which they represent/ ” 58 
This practice might be almost as difficult for many mainline Chris¬ 
tians to accept as giving Indians their sovereignty, but if so, it raises 
the question of whether or not sufficient attention to creative inter- 
congregational relationships within the Christian community has yet 
been forthcoming. 

Security within the “comfortable pew,** as Pierre Berton might 
say, 59 is good, but it is not good enough. Christian love will move 
out from that position to identify with the hurts, the values, the 
hopes, and the needs of all the colorful pieces of the social mosaic. 
While it will reject assimilationist racism, Christian love will also 
reject cultural isolationism. 

Models for Practical Implementation 

Christian ethical principles are valuable only to the extent they 
take on concrete forms. The relational implications of Christian love 
need to be institutionalized if they are to have practical value in 
society. In pluralistic America, special dimensions of the law of love 
need to become part of the life-style of all Christian communities if 
Christian ethics is to contribute to releasing the positive and creative 
dynamics of diversity within national unity. Wilson Yates suggests 
three core ethical principles for “engaging pluralism in such a way 
that it becomes a useable force for the Church rather than a polariz¬ 
ing condition within the Church/* These principles are inclusive¬ 
ness, freedom, and community. Inclusiveness “implies an openness 
to all groups or individuals to be creative/* Freedom “implies a 
context of liberty in which the group or individual is free to create 
in his own particular fashion.** Community “implies a recognition 
that all men and groups are interdependent.** 60 The opposites of 
these three principles are exclusiveness, foreclosure, and elitism, all 
of which force us “back into a position where an elite body is 
deemed the interpreter and controller of reality.’* 61 
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Yates has said it well, and American churches would be wise to 
use his three principles as a checklist to evaluate their own relation¬ 
ships in a pluralistic society. However, there is no one way that 
churches can or should apply the principles. The social situations in 
which American churches find themselves, although some com¬ 
monalities exist, are significantly diverse. 

The churches in communities undergoing ethnic transition are in 
perhaps the best position to make concrete the Christian ethical 
principles that apply to a pluralistic society. What models are appro¬ 
priate for such churches? Probably the Southern Baptist Convention 
has experienced the most success among denominations in address¬ 
ing itself to the complexities of American pluralism in a creative and 
productive way. Daniel Sanchez, formerly with the Home Mission 
Board and now an evangelism executive for the New York State 
Baptist Convention, has described four models for transitional 
churches. 62 

The first is a “multi-congregational model.” In my opinion, this 
model holds outstanding promise for applying the sociological, theo¬ 
logical, biblical, and ethical principles of pluralism expressed in this 
study to the typical inner-city situation in America. Sanchez defines 
this pattern “as a corporation composed of several congregations 
(Anglo and ethnic) in which the autonomy of each congregation is 
preserved and the resources of the congregations are combined to 
present a strong evangelistic witness in the community.” 63 

An example given is the Nineteenth Avenue Baptist Church of 
San Francisco, which combines four congregations: Anglo, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Estonian. Although some Anglos have left the church 
because of cultural differences, the original English-speaking con¬ 
gregation has doubled in membership in the ten years that the new 
model has been functioning, and their financial offerings have tri¬ 
pled. The other congregations are also growing. In enumerating the 
benefits of this model, Sanchez mentions that “there is no other 
agency or institution in the community that has such diversified 
groups working as harmoniously as these.” 64 New members have a 
choice of language and worship style. Several Japanese and Chinese 
families have chosen to join the Anglo congregation, but others 
prefer to worship in their native tongues. Once a month the four 
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congregations join together in the Lord’s Supper with all four pas¬ 
tors officiating. 

One of the best developed structures for the multicongregaticnal 
model is seen in Temple Baptist Church (American Baptist) of Los 
Angeles under the leadership of Coordinating Pastor James Conklin. 
Their charter states, concerning membership, that: 

Members within the several congregations are accepted as 
part of the total Church Body and are free to choose, apply 
to, and work within the congregation of their choice where 
they can serve God most effectively. A central coordinator’s 
office will handle details following the advice of the Coor¬ 
dinating Council. 

The project began in 1969, but has been greatly Accelerated 
since Conklin, who had seventeen years of cross-cultural experience 
as a missionary to Thailand, was called to the church in 1974. The 
church’s present goal is to establish six semiautonomous congrega¬ 
tions, although Conklin projects that the number could go as high 
as twelve. Four are now functioning: Anglo, Hispanic, Korean, and 
Chinese (which is subdivided into Mandarin, Cantonese, and Swa- 
tow dialect groups). A group of Thai Christians and a Vietnamese 
group are meeting there, but have not yet formed congregations. 
Figure 4 shows the structural relationship of the congregations 
within the total Temple Baptist Church membership circle. Here is 
an example of preserving homogeneity in the fellowship spheres, 
while introducing creative relationships of love through acquaint¬ 
ance in the heterogeneous intercongregational sphere. On the first 
Sunday of each quarter, all the congregations meet together at the 
worship hour for what is called a “Sounds of Heaven’’ celebration, 
including the Lord’s Supper. Prayers, testimonies, greetings, and 
special musical numbers (but no sermon) are given in the various 
languages, and the congregational singing follows the same music 
with the lyrics sung simultaneously in every language represented. 

Sanchez’s second model for transitional churches is the “tempo¬ 
rary sponsorship model.’’ This is appropriate when there is little or 
no chance for the dwindling Anglo congregation to survive in the 
long run, but in the meantime it uses its resources to minister to the 
ethnic groups in the neighborhood and to aid them in establishing 
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Figure 4 

MULTICONGREGATIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF TEMPLE BAPTIST CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 
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congregations within their own homogeneous units. 

One of the examples he cites is the First Southern Baptist Church 
of Hollywood, California, which in ten years fostered eight new 
churches: four Hispanic and one each Hungarian, Ukranian, 
Filipino, and Mandarin Chinese. The resources of the parent church 
continue to dwindle, but says the pastor, " 4 We are in the greatest 
mission field in the world. If we had the resources we would start 
many more ethnic congregations/ ** 65 It should be noted that other 
churches in the Hollywood area, which is now 60 percent foreign 
born, have taken the opposite, assimilationist approach of opening 
their doors for the ethnics to come to their churches and worship 
God in their way with predictable lack of success. The rejection of 
the homogeneous unit principle in the name of 4 ‘oneness in Christ** 
will usually result in a weakening of the Christian testimony in a 
transitional community rather than the strengthening of it. 

The third model which Sanchez describes is the “bi-lingual, bi- 
cultural model.** Here we have what is usually meant by an “inte¬ 
grated church,** where members of more than one homogeneous 
unit hold membership and participate in the activities of a single 
local congregation. Sanchez’s example is Trinity Baptist Church of 
Houston, Texas, a church of about 475 members, which has com¬ 
bined Anglos and Mexican-Americans. The pastor is a bilingual 
Mexican-American, and the mix, at last report, is 20 percent Anglo 
and 80 percent Hispanic. An English service is held at 9:00 A.M., 
a bilingual Sunday School at 10:15, and a Spanish service at 11:30. 
Sanchez is not sure that the present situation will continue indefi¬ 
nitely—the ratio of Mexican-Americans to Anglos keeps increasing 
—although he quotes the pastor as saying 44 ‘There are many Mexi¬ 
can Americans who prefer English,... and I don’t see a discontinu¬ 
ance of the English ministry regardless of the ethnic ratio.* ** 66 One 
important observation that Sanchez makes concerning the bilingual, 
bicultural model is the following: 

It is my conviction that there must be socio-economic compat¬ 
ibility if the bi-lingual, bi-cultural approach is to work. There 
must also be a significant degree of structural assimilation of 
the minority group into the other institutions of society be¬ 
fore this approach can work well at church. 67 
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The fourth model is the “total transition model/’ This pattern 
simply involves the planned phasing out of the congregation of one 
homogeneous unit and the phasing in of a new congregation of the 
homogeneous unit that has moved into the neighborhood. This last 
model works best, Sanchez states, when “there is a strong conviction 
that this will continue to be the Lord’s church in that community— 
even though it has taken on a different cultural clothing.’’ 68 

Churches in transitional neighborhoods are often forced by 
social circumstances to relate to other homogeneous units in the 
intercongregational sphere. But churches in relatively stable com¬ 
munities too frequently neglect this aspect of their Christian duty. 
Much more needs to be done in developing models for intercongre¬ 
gational relationships. American churches of every color and class 
would do well to include on their agendas some kind of program or 
activity that brings them into regular contact with Christian brothers 
and sisters of other homogeneous units. Only by taking steps to 
institutionalize this cross-cultural experience can the full implications 
of Christian love in a pluralistic society be made manifest to the 
world. 

It can be done. Some ways have been found, and more ways are 
yet to be discovered, to enable peoplehood to be respected, 
churches to be healthy and growing, and progress toward greater 
social justice and brotherhood to be made. From New Testament 
times until today Christian churches have grown and spread world¬ 
wide in accordance with the homogeneous unit principle. The new 
pluralism—in an America beyond the melting pot—is providing an 
exciting social environment in which to apply the principle in new 
and creative ways. 

Christians must rise to the challenge. They must spread the mes¬ 
sage of salvation through varieties of churches, each perceived by 
outsiders to contain “our kind of people.*’ Simultaneously, Chris¬ 
tians must build tangible bonds of love, fellowship, and interdepend¬ 
ence among churches far in advance of society in general. Only then 
will the words of Jesus be fulfilled: “By this all men will know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love for one another.’’ (John 13:35) 
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